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LITRRATURB. - 


IN MEMORY OF CAPT. WYNN, 


OF THE 23D WELSH FUSILIERS. 


——— 








“ There lay Colonel Chester and four of his gallant officers, with their faces 
to the sky.”— Morning Newspaper. 


“ He had gone right up to the gun.”"—Private Account. 


When from grim Alma’s blood-stained height 
There came the sound of woe, 
And in thy first and latest fight 
That noble head was low: 
Fond hearts, that writhed beneath the blow, 
Were tortured with keen thirst to know 
How, ere their loved and lost one bled, 
By Fate’s cold hand the gloomy thread 
Of that last hour was = : 
And yearnings from thine English home 
Bounded across the ocean foam, 
“ Where did ye find my son?” , 
The answer, from that fatal ground, 
Came pealing with a trumpet-sound, 
“ Close to the Russian gun.”’ 
With many a gallant friend around him, 
In one proud death—’twas there we found him. 
His look, though soft, was calm and high, 
His face was gazivg on the sky, 
As if he said, “ Man cannot die 
Though all below be done.” 
“ Thus was it that we saw him lie 
Beneath the Russian gun.” 


Right up the hill our soldiers sped, 
No hurrying in their earnest tread ; 
The iron thander broke in storms 
Again, and yet again— 
On their firm ranks and stately forms 
It did but break in vain: 
Though yet untrained by war to bear 
he battle’s deadly brunt, 
The ancient heart of Wales was there, 
Still rushing to the front. 
Their blood flowed fast along those steeps, 
But the proud goal was won, 
And the moon shone on silent heaps 
Beyond the Russian gun— 
For there, with friends he loved around him, 
Among the foremost dead, they found him. 


;= 


Oh! there are bitter tears for thee, 

Young sleeper by the Eastern sea-- 

Grief that thy glory cannot tame ; 
It will nct cease to ache ; 

And anguish beyond any name 
In hearts that fain would break. 

Still thy brave bearing on that day 

Lends those who moyrn its strength to say. 
“Thy will, O God, be done! 

We bow before Thy living throne, 

And thank Thee for the mercy shown, 

Even when Thy summons dread was thrown 
Forth from the Russian gun.” % 


No agony that gasps for breath 
Lengthened his hopeless hours of death, 
No quenchless longing woke in vain 
For those he ne’er could see again ; 
By noble thoughts and hopes befriended, 
BY Honour to the last attended, 
is haughty step the hill ascended ; 
At once—his hand and brain reposed, 
At once--his eager life was closed : 
One mystic whirl of mighty change, 
One sea-like rash of blackness’ strange, 
And all the roaring tumult dim 
Was cold, and dark, and still for him. 
Pain cannot rack or fever parch 
The brave whose course is run. 
So ended his majestic march 
Up to the Russian gun ; 
For there, with friends he loved around him, 
Serene as sleep, they sought and found him. 


And still, for ever fresh and young, 

His honoured memory shall shine, 
A light that never sets, among, 

he trophies of his ancient line. 

Yea, though the sword may seem to kill, 
His noble spirit liveth still, 

A ray of Glory’s sun ; 
And many a child, remembering well 
How by sad Alma’s stream he fell, 
His tale with boyish pride shall tell-- 

“I bear the name of one 
Who, in that first great fight of ours 
Against the tyrant’s servile powers, 
Upon the red Crimcean sod, 

ent down for Liberty and God, 

Close to the Russian gun ; 
For there, with friends he loved around him, 
Among the free-born dead they found him.” 

11th October. F. H. Doris. 





AN ADDRESS TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 

During the Queen’s recent visit to Hull and Grimsby, the following Address, 
pre 5 , 4 one eee teas to her Majesty, and very graciously 
aptness of this present novelty. gerous one ; but no one can deny the 

“ Victoria! Rainbow of our clouded skies |! 


Welcome to loving hearts, and longing. eyes! 
Welcome as songs of peace "midst fine fon 








Welcome as cooling gales and dewy show’rs 

To thirsty cities and half wither’d bow’rs! 

O deign to smile on those who haste to greet 
The steps (here long unheard) of royal feet. 
Unheard since loyal shouts, in days of old, 

Of Great Elizabeth, the welcome told, 

Of dearer far! and bound to England thou, 

By fairer links, accept our welcome now! 

And smile on humble crowds at Courts unknown, 
Who yet have hearts to rally round the Throne ; 
And to a higher throne, with hands outspread, 
Still lift a prayer for blessings on thy head!” 





EPIGRAM BY SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 


We’ve taken Bomarsund ; non constat 


‘ That we could also have taken Cronstadt. Punch. 





SHOT THROUGH THE HEART. 


I bave a tale to tell, with a true German flavour, of a huntsman of the 
olden time, and of the ringing of a shot in the recessesof a forest. Itisa 
tale taken from the lips of the people, and it may be true. I have its ker- 
nel from a German writer, Edmund Hoefer. 
From village to town, and back from town to village—no matter where 
—the narrow foot-path rans at one end through smooth meadows, then 
descends into a wide hollow, of which the whole sweep is filled with a 
glorious old wood; but, at the other end, the path rans through the 
standing corn. From village to town, or back from town to village, men, 
women and children, hurry through the wood. No trodden grass betrays 
feet that have been truant from the beaten path. Not far from the bot- 
tom of the hollow there is an open space in the dense forest, and the trees 
on one side stand apart as if at the entrance to a narrow avenue. But the 
avenue is no path now, ifit ever were one. It is choked up with under- 
wood, matted with brambles and wild vines, and the narrow footway 
strikes directly across the forest lawn of grass and flowers in the little 
open glade ; there is no sign of wavering in any wayfarer—no turning 
aside to be detected. There was assuredly another path here once, for 
here there was set up a guide-post, useless for such purpose now, and over- 
own with ivy ; one of its three directing boards being destroyed, or hav- 
ng rotted off, it looks like a rude cross set up in the forest, and the pea- 
sants of the district—though they are by this time ali good Protestants— 
look up at it with a prayerful ejaculation as they hurry by. 

A party of English travellers dwelt for a few days in the adjacent 
town, and soon discovered that the grand old forest oaks were good to 
dine under. They knew generally that the place was accursed and was 
believed to harbour spectres if not worse things. Before this generation 
was born, a lord of the castle had gone suddenly abroad, and his lady mo- 
ther who remained at home had cursed the forest and permittel no wood 
to be felled, no labour to be done, init. This curse the family kept up, 
and except use of the necessary paths, the forest had been almost a cen- 
tury untouched by man. It was the more luxuriant for that, and the 
smooth plot of grass in which the guide-post stood, with broad boughs 
and blue sky above, were floor and ceiling, as it seemed, to the best of pic- 
nic dining-rooms. 

Only their own servants went with the holiday makers, who had dined 
well and were dancing merrily when first the shadows on the turf began 
perceptibly to lengthen. The few rustics who came to and fro upon the 

ath, had, all day long, looked more or less aghast at their proceedings. 

he last who had passed by, even presumed to stop, and urge that they 
would return home before twilight closed. The wood, he said, is never 
safe for Christian men, and evil things lie yonder. His hand waved hur- 
riedly towards the ancient avenue, and he stepped on apace, for he had 
been venturesome in making any halt at all. 

“ Why, there'is a full moon to-night,”’ said Clara Hough, one of the 
party; ‘‘ the best of the picnic is tocome. If any fairies should appear 
we'll join our dance to theirs, and as for ghosts, I should like to see one! 
Is this one of their walking-days? What saysthecalendar?”’ “It is the 
Feast of St. Egidius,” said Mr. Eustace Wenn, who hoped, in due time, to 
convert Miss Hough into Mra. Wenn. ‘St. Egidius’ day is nothing in 
particular. Of course we shall go home by moonlight, but I vote for an 
adventure. Let us break open that pathway and find out the demon of 
the wood. Something. of course, lies yonder. Who joins the exploring 
party?’ Women and men too grow superstitious in the twilight, wise as 
they may be. There were no volunteers. ‘My dear fellow,” said the 
host, “join our next dance. The path you see, is impervious.” 

Mr. Wenn leapt among the trees and shouted back the inteliigence that 
it was easy with one pair of hands to cut a way there even for a lady. 
“Then.” said Miss Hough, following his lead, “* by all means let us go.” 
“ Let them alone ;’’ said the host; “ they are lovers, and they would not 
thank us for our company.”’ The dance, therefore, was formed and the 
young people went alone into the wood. 

The green leaves, the gleams of sunset colouring, the twittering of 
birds above, the moss and flowers underfoot, the pleasant exercise of fight- 
ing down such obstacles as thorns and tendrils offered, the young gentle- 
man smoothing the way for the young lady, as he a to smooth her 
way on other paths when she was an older lady and they travelled over 
years of life that seemed to be before them—all such things made the lit- 
tle expedition as agreeable as might have been desired. There was an- 
other small break in the wood, and a broader avenue of smooth turf 
pierced the trees beyond it. Upon a hillock of large stones that 
seemed at one time to have been assembled there together by an idle man, 
the lovers sat to rest and talk, for five minutes or longer, of their own af- 
fairs. The gentleman spoke most; the lady looked mach downward, and 
trifled with her little foot among the moss upon one stone larger than the 
others, ‘‘ Why, there is a great cross, and there are three unreadable let- 

ters scratched upon this stone !’’ saidshe. “The first, I think is aG. Let 
us go on, let us go on! This heap is shaped, I think, like a grave. Or 
shall we go back? I have a dread upon me.”’ But the way forward was 
—- and the sky was light, and to go on was to remain quietly together. 

he young people went on with their hearts open to each other, im- 
eae e enough, and quite as serious as they were happy. One or two 
allen trees were the only difficulties in the way by which they reached a 
third and larger open space. Passing a a eneved | stone fountain, fall of 
a dry growth of moss, they saw a decayed house with its outbuildings. The 
house was of gray stone, and seemed to lean against a slender round tow- 
er, bound with ivy to the topmost turret. There was a terrace before it 
with grass, and there were vestiges of flower-beds. Over the arched en- 
trance-gate were set up three pairs of decaying antlers; into the wall at 
the side of it was fixed a rusty chain with an iron collar, to which there 
was yet attached the skeleton of adog. All was silent, for the twilight 
had set in ; the birds were in their nests; and in the old house it was 
evident that no man lived. The door stood half open. The two entered. 

Though uninhabited, the house was not unfurnished. Rusty and 
bunting knives hung on the walls, mouldering benches were in the outer 





Welcome as tidings good from lands afar! 





bali ; an inner room, of which the window was darkened by the foliage of 














| an untrimmed vine, had two soiled cups upon its table and a rusty coffee 


pot. There lay on a chair near it, a half-knitted stocking. Out of this 
room, a door led into a smaller chamber, fall of hunter’s tools, in which 
there was a bed still tumbled ; and there was, among all the man’s furni- 
ture in that room, a chest containing a woman’s clothing and the clothes 
of little children. In the recess of the window a silver cup was set up, as 
in the place of honour ; and on a table by the bedside lay an old hunter’s 
cap, a hymn-book, and a Bible. “The books,” said the young English- 
man, “ will tell us who lived in this house.” Opening the Bible, he read 
to his companion the household chronicle set down on its first leaf: 

“1744, St. Bartholomew’s Day. My father, HansCb , died. The 
lord count, who was present, made me his successor as . Hans 
Conrad Ducker.”’ 

“1752, St. Fabian’s Day. I married Gertrude Maria, _ 
furt’s daughter. Was, on the above day, thirty-one years old, my 
wife will be nineteen next St. Bridget’s, My happiness is complete, May 
Heaven bless our union !”” 

“1753. On the twelfth of July our first child born. He shall be éalled 
Hans Christoph.” A cross follows and the remark, “ Died at midnight 
on the first of January, anno 1755.” 

“1755. Annunciation Day. Our second son born. Iam very glad. 
God bless him. He shall be called after my brother Peter Michael.” A 
cross follows, and the note, “ Died on St. Walpurgis, 1757.” 

‘1755. St. Hubert’s Day. Won the silver cup with a master shot, The 
lord count praised my shooting before all the gentlemen.” 

“1756. St. Anne’s Day. A daughter born to me. Heaven bleas her. 
She shall be called Gertrude Johanna.”’ 

“1756, St’Egidius’ Day. My wife Gertrude Maria died of a Shot in 
the wood. Twill not curse her. God be a mercifal judge to us both.” 

“1771. My lord the old count died on St. Valentine’s Day. The young 
Lord Leonard Joseph Francis takes his place.” 

There was fo more to read. One catty in the list excited the 
thought in both the lovers. This man it was evident had killed his wife 
on St. Egidus’ day; and they had on the same date, whispered 
heart’s love over the murdered woman’s grave. Then, again, why 
the old buntsman register his sons as born into his household, but 
daughter as igen only to himself? These things the lovers noticed as 
they read the little chronicle ; but they spoke only of the hunting cup, 
the markaman’s prize, still in the window, looked By it, returned 
into the otherghamber. Another door seemed to lead’ from it into other 
rooms. Theyijvalked in that direction, and the young man saw that the 
were foll hoor. He i 


a trail of dark stains on the did not 
them out to his companion. The door led to @ narrow stair; 
the trail was there, but there was no light by which it could be seen. T: 
stair led toa room that had been prettily furnished, and of which the 
window opened at once upon a broad terrace that swept back towatds 
the wood. The moon had by that time risen, and shone through this 
window. One pane had been broken. Splinters of glass lay close under 
it. The table was overthrown, a broken lamp was on the floor; also a 
book, handsomely bound, which seemed to have been ground under the 
heel, rather than trodden upon, by a strong man. The English lady 
stooped to pick it up, but as she did so she saw, by the moonlight, stains 
upon the oaken boards, which made her suddenly recoil and lean, tremb- 
ling, on her lover for support. They ‘looked towards the sofa, an old 
piece of furniture covered with blue damask ; upon that, too, there was a 
large dark stain, and over it the bright moon cast the shadows of the two 
young people. The shadow of a young man erect—the shadow of a 
young girl disene to it, violently trembling. 

“Look! look! Eustace,” cried the girl. 
shadows?’ 

“Indeed, love, they are.’’ s 

“Did you not tell me this was St. Egidius’ day ?”’ 

Both started, for there was a sudden flutter in the room, distinctly 
heard. The young man promptly saw and pointed out that this was 
nothing supernatural. Beside an unpressed in one corner of the 
room, there were some handsomely bound books upon a table ; all in 
gilded red morocco covers. One of them lay open, and the evening 
breeze that entered through the broken pane of glass had touched some 
of its leaves. 

“ The lovers « a long time absent,’ whispered partners to each other, 
as they danced their last dance on the grass about the “Tf 
they be lost in the wood, and we have to go a hunting for them, it will 
be a pretty mid-summer night’s dream.” Sbrill whistling and loud 
shouting presently grew to be the whole amusement of the co y, and 
were kept up until the missing pair appeared. “ But you do ook as if 
- bad been seeing ghosts,’’ somebody said to them. “ What are they 

ike ? 

“ The nearest thing to a ghost that we have seen,” said Mr. Wenn, “I 
seized and brought away with me. Here it is.’ He took a little book 
out of his pocket,—a book bound in red morocco, and beset with tarnish- 
ed gilding—which he offered for the inspection of the company. 

‘Why, what fruit is this to bring out of an oak-wood!” cried mine 
host ; “‘a corrupt French romance!” 

The account brought home of the forester’s deserted house, that had 
been at last actually seen by an English gentleman and lady, was ina 
day or two town news, and the story to which it belonged, by that 
time been duly fitted to it. This is the story: 

Conrad Ducker and his daughter one morning sat at breakfast, many 
many years ago. 

“ You are spoiling my coffee, Gertrude,’ said the forester, a stern, 
dark-looking man ; “ your thoughts are astray. You have been reading 
those detestable red books. You must get married; be # housewife, 

irl.” 

“T, father ?”” 

“ Yes, you. Peter from beyond the mountain came to ask for you this 
morning. A husband like that would be good lack for a princess.” 

«“ But I cannot leave you, father, and my heart is in the forest. I 
should not py ety into “ eye land.” 

“One may breathe the more freely in the open land, girl ; though for 
that I wouldn’t leave the forest. Let it pass. Marry Rath Scbtack, 
who lives close by, and has gone down on bis knees to you five times 
over. 

“ He has been married twice, father ; and no man lovesa second wife.” 


“Those are not our 


“Bah!” said the huntsman, scowling suddenly upon his daughter’s 
face. ‘As you live, tell me the truth, Gertrude! hat made you spoil 
my coffee ?”’ 

“ Father!” 


‘‘ What were your thoughts ?’’ 

“ Nothing,—at least foolish.—I was thinking only of this stocking that 
I am about, because it is so difficult to match my colours well, and I am 
tired of red and green.” 

The old man suddenly rose, aud said, “ The Count will be here to-day 
or to-morrow, de.” 

The girl’s cheeks flushed as she replied, “1 know it.” 

“ How, girl, how?’ 
. “ Francis, father, brought me word he was to come on St. Egidius’ 

ay. 
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“ Ay, does he so,” murmared the forester, pacing the room, thought- 
fully ; “he comes on St. Egidius’ day. 

“T have made his bed,” the girl said, “ and lighted bis fire. Arnold 
helped me. But Arnold does not treat me as a little girl now, father, 

oe 

Anie the old man stopped with a stern face before her to ask, “‘ What 
were your thoughts, then, Gertrade ?”’ 

“ When, father oe ean 

“ When you spoilt my coffee. 

“Oh father,” she replied, sobbing. “ You are too hard tome. You 
know that this is Egidius’ day, and ninete¢én years ago my mother died, 
as you have set down in the Bible. And I thought how it was that she 
should die of a Shot, and you never speak of it, and you even forbid me 
to speak of it to others.’’ . 

The fixed glow of the old man’s eyes upon her checked the girl’s utte- 
rance. Silently he turned to take from the wall his cap and gun, then 
returning to her, drew her towards him, and said, in a hoarse voice, 
“ Hear me, child ; I will believe you, and it is well. Do not be eager for 
that story ; it is not good for your ears or for my ears. Why return to 
that? It lies deep, and the grass grows thick above it. There might 
come up with it stuff that would sting you—that would take away your 
sight and hearing. Qnly mind this. You think too much of--somebody 
who should be as far from you as sun from moon, from whom you sheuld 
fly as the hare from the wild cat. I tell you, girl, he is false. He would 

‘betray you as surely as to-morrow comesafter today. Ifyou have done 
pense more than think of him, God pity you, for” —the man’s utterance 
was choked ; his bony band was cold and damp—“ you would be better 
with a millstone round your neck, under ten feet of water.”’ He turned 
suddenly away, whistled to his dog, and left her. 

Gertrude had never seen her father’s gloom so terrible : but she soon 

found « girl’s relief in tears. The forester went out into the wood, and 
gat for a long time motionless upon a grave-like mound of stones under 
_an oak: tree, bis gun resting on his sboulder, his dog’s nose thrust iaqui- 
ringly beneath his arm. He sat there till twilight, and wens slowly home- 
ward when the moon was rising. From the terrace behind the house he 
by chance raised his eyes towards a lighted window in the corner of the 
tower. There was a light burning in the room, a fire crackling, and a 
young girl was weeping on a young man’s shoulder. 

7 At ast in my arms again, my forest flower?” 

“ Lord Count, Lord Count! ” said Gertrude, “‘ let hope be at an end 
between us.”’ 

“ But I am still your Leonard, and you are to be my little wife.” 

“ My father frightens me ; your mother will oppose you.” 

- y mother ; yes. To avoid her anger we must wait. But your fa- 
ther?” 

Lying on his shoulder she began to tell him all her fears, which he en- 
deavoured to allay with kisses. A flash anda loud report. Glass breaks, 
and the young nobleman is sprinkled with the blood of Gertrude. She 
can utter but a single cry before she lies upon the sefa, dead. 

A few minutes afterwards, the old huntsman entered slowly, by the 
door. “ Dacker! Ducker!” the count shouted in agony‘ “ here is mur- 
der done! Pour beautiful Gertrude is shot !”’ 

** Ay, to be sure, she will not stiragain,” said Ducker. ‘It wasa shot 
‘well aimed--through the centre of the heart.” 

The Count was bewildered at his coldness, 

“‘ This is your Gertrade, father—my Gertrude!” 

“‘ Your highness’s Gertrude! I thought she was only mine.”’ 

“He is mad,” the Count cried. “Gertrude! Beloved Gertrude! 
from whatever quarter the shot came, my vengeance on the assassin ! ”’ 

** Whenee the shot came,” said Ducker ; ‘“ [ will show you.” And he 
led him to the window. ‘ It came from beside yonder pine-tree. A man 
sat there who suspected mischief ’’—— 

“ Wretch! Madman! Take yourhandfrom me! You have murdered 
your own daughter!” 

“ Take your hand also from me! ” said Ducker ; “ I have powder and 
shot for your highness, if need be, in the other barrel. Wait--with your 
hand off—while I tell you an old story. 

“There was a Forester who loved a Countess, That he did secretly 
and without speaking, for he thought much of the difficulties in his way. 
However, he was prudent, and all ended well, and no man was the wiser. 
But there was a Count who loved the wife of a Forester ; and that ended 
not well. For when the Forester discovered it,—he took that which be- 
longed to him. And the Count had a Son, and the Forester a Daughter. 
The old man preached her many a lesson about’rank and frivolity, and 
betrayers; but she loved that son and he pretended equal love for her. 
So, thus- -I tuok that which belonged to me.” 

“* Miserable assassin! ” cried the count. ‘She was mine, mine, mine! 
You tell me of sin and passion, but our hearts were before God, and our 
love was unspotted. e were betrothed ; I would have married her.” 

The old maa painted to the body, and laughed aloud. 

“Her? You should have said that to her lady mother at the castle 
yonder.”’ . 

“ To my mother ?—the Countess!” 

The young count’ with ashen face, recoiled, and earyiog out, called to 
bis servants, and spurred his horse home to the castle, His mother, the 
countess heard all from him. When she knew what the fierce huntsman 
had said, how dark a story he had told and what had been the end of it, 
her limbs became stiff as with death; she spoke, only to pronounce her 
curse upon whatever foot stepped in that huntsman’s den of crime— 
upon whatever man entered that wood to touch a stone of it. And 
then she died. 

Hans Ducker carried his daughter down, and buried her among the 
flowers of his garden. Then shouldering his gun he went out of the 
house; and, except when he spoke a word to Peter beyond the moun- 
tains, never was seen more. The howlings of a dog were heard for a few 
days in the wood ; they became weaker and weaker, until all was still. 
And from that hour the stillness was unbroken. 





SPECTACLES. 


He who walks in London, pursuing his route through defiles of dingy 
bricks, has a fascinating pe | in the figures that pass him on his way. 
There is often a history in aface. One thing he will not fail to note— 
the strange coincidence which gives a character, independent of neigh- 
bourhood or weather, to each city ramble. There are days when every 
one he meets seems comely or interesting ; patriarchal old men lead beau- 
tiful little girls ; romantic foreigners, with their black hair artistically ar- 
ranged, seem actually clean ; nurse-maids, seized with sudden affection 
for their quiet little charges, kiss them with ardour ; laughing children 
run after one another, shouting at the top of their voices. He sees young 
girls, all grace—some looking at him not without interest ; some glancing 
eir eyes downwards, conscious of interesting him—all pretty. 
There are other days when every one he comes upon is hideous: un- 
healthy children, born of shocking courtsand back slums; importunate 
beggars, hideous and a pape miserable faces, suggestive of vice and 
starvation ; features, full of ugliness and wo. Wherever he goes, these 
haunt him. Funerals, with a wretched show of penurious upholstery, 
beadledom, and badly paid, badly executed sorrow, cross his path. He 

hts upon accidents, and runs the risk of being entrangled in a row, in 
which a besotted, red-nosed thing, rag-covered and diri-hidden, plays a 
conspicuous part. 

On some days there isan extraordinary demonstratiou in our favour. 
People make room as we pass ; every one isstrangely polite ; we are evi- 
dently popular ; strangers peint the way, as if our inquiries were a per- 
sonal compliment ; and if our toes are trodden on, or we ourselves thrown 
on the toes of others, the offending parties seem full ofcontrition, and re- 
spectfully beg our pardon. And there are other days when seems 
a conspiracy against us : we are insulted, snubbed, and snapped 
at ; dogs run between our legs, or yelp as we go by ; no one moves out of 
OaR may i Beople run against us, and then growl, or swear at us for be- 
ing 80 We are looked down upon contemptuously. Fat old wo- 
men. ran bump upon us in the midst of crossings, at the moment when 
angry cabmen are shouting us out the way. And all this, too on sunny 
dapoent foggy days alike. 

,» Lam much inclined to think, that in spite of the law of coinci- 
dences and the state of our digestion, much of this is due to our wearing 
spectacles. I refer to metaphysical spectacles, which magnify, diminish, 
colour, or decolorise the objects that float before the mind’s eye. Incre- 
dible as it may seem, none of us are entirely guiltless of spectacles of one 
kind or other, for these psychological instruments fall into two classes— 
the permanent or constitutional, and the dependent or subjective varieties. 
The permanent are tinted with the shade of the character of the wearer, 


and are apt to and discolour the acts of men of opposite d ° 
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more or less optically wrong, and yet all the subject of implicit, anhest- 
tating faith. F 

The dependent vary with the state of mind of the owner : if he is happy, 
they make everything seem light and cheerful ; ifsad, they invest crea- 
tion with a gray neutral tint ; if exceedingly enraged, they seem, like 
Iceland spar, to have a double refraction, and to distort everything. And 
80 arise misjadgments, false calculations, and inaccuracies of all kinds. 
The permanent glass is notoriously common ; indeed, it may be said to 
be universal. It tends to establieh that exquisite diversity of character 
and opinion so conducive to our wellbeing. It becomes a bore, however, 
at times. Professor Dingo is apt to chip the stones of buildings with his 
geological hammer. Talk rapturously of the sea to a friend great in 
chemistry, and he gives a look worthy of Fadladeen, as he says: “ Chlo- 
ride of sodium ; chloride of magnesium ; yes, sir, and chloride of ammo- 
nium : a vast repository of all the soluble matters of our globe. It is 
beautiful to think how the great ocean lixiviates our earth. Ihave my- 
self detected recently sulphate of copper—blue vitriol, you know.” Here 
our friend raises his eyes with the look dogmatic. 
There now comes up a mechanical genius, full of hydraulics, pneuma- 
tics, dynamics. He is talking something about the specific gravity of 
the vessel yonder ; but bis conversation will certainly not rank among 
the imponderables. 
The argumentative gentleman interposes ; ‘ Blue, sir; it is not blue; 
do you call that blue?--it is green.--Rough, sir ; excuse me, but it 
isn’t—calm as a lake ; what you took for breakers was very likely a flock 
of wild geese.--Ships, my good sir ; surely you are joking ; they are only 
fishing-boats and barges.”’ 
And now the poet is appealed to. “Sea, ah, beautiful thing !— 


Oa, how sweet it is to wander 

By the sea-shore, when the night 

Has wooed the stars, those eyes of angels ;_ 
Gems unutterably bright, 

Painting with their golden light 

Another heaven on the waters ; 

Flashing on our startled sight 

Eyes brighter than earth’s fairest daughters.” 


And now comes the practical man. “ Wonderfully cheap and conveni- 
ent this carriage by water. All vey well your poetry, but give me the 
useful. S :e how cheap salt is: we get it for a mere nothing out of the 
sea. Look at our fisheries—our potash and soda mapnufactories—our 
iodine. J like to see the sea turned to account. Poetry is all very well 
for weak minds and sentimental young ladies. I like the practical, the 
usefal—that’s all J care about.’? The poet, it may be, ponders to himself 
on the line of demarcation between the useful and the useless. He also 
wonders whether that which elevates the soul and feelings of the people, 
is not as important as that which only raises their material condition. 
He is perplexed, for he. too, has his spectacles, and entertains an indefinite 
idea of sacrilege when he hears of the transmutation of nature’s beautiful 
works into pounds, shillings, and pence. He views practical meh asa 
set of hedge-clipping, valley-filling, mountain-levelling, forest-clearing, 
factory-mongers, and forgets that these art-Goths and nature-Vandals 
fabricate his comfortable clothes, produce his pleasant dinners, and waft 
him at his command hundreds of leagues away to spots of loveliness and 
romance, 

To turn from the shadow to the substance, from the symbol tothe verity, 
the mention of the spectacles critical will at once bring before our men- 
tal vision the optical instrument itself, with a pair of cynical orbs peering 
behind it ; eyes never intended, it would seem, for the purpose of seeing, 
but pre-eminently adapted for quizzing. Men have long known that a 
white cravat gives an aspect of benevolence, and, of course a popular re- 
ception among masses, fanatical in their admiration of wealthy liberality 
—they have long been aware that the optic instrument which gives its 
name to this paper, imparts an air of professional dignity to him who 
wears it--encircles his brow with an intellectual halo. Their use is not 
confined to the reviewer, nor, indeed, to the satirist himself. Long ago, 
Diogenes, the first of cynics, walked this earth, with a lantern to guide 
him. in the search for an honest man. It was an endless task to euch a 
soul, for his critical spectacles were so awfully powerful, that the world 
seemed like a demon-land, and itsinhabitants monsters. It isnot strange 
that he became in fact what he saw others in imagination : that while he 
quizzed mankind with spectacles critieal, himself became the butt of 
eternal sarcasm, the classic specimen of the wildest extreme of folly. 

There are spectacles of another kind common toevery age of life. The 
babe that smiles in its dear mech:nical way when it is pleased, has huge 
glasses before its pretty laughing blue eyes. It sees them not; we see 
them not ; but could we paint the images that lie upon its budding mind, 
that float before its tiny imagination, they would be strange unrealities 
to us beings of stern, veritable life. The old forgotten times, that have 
a dreamy record in the musty chronicles of history, when giants warred 
with goblins, or piled mountains to the skies ; when every marshy valley 
was the home of some human reptile or zoophytish monster—those old 
forgotten times are the pen-and-ink sketches of the world as painted in an 
infant’s eye. Every green leaf is strange and wonderful ; every sunny 
bank, a fairy’s home. Undoubted Jacks kill real giants ; historic Cinde- 
rellas sport slippers of genuine gold—not gilded, nor electro-plated, but 
massy, gleaming gold ; stars are angels’ eyes; the moon, a plaything, 
only far away. 

Pupilage succeeds to infancy. The school-boy sports another_kind of 
eye-glass. The world is a huge playground ; study, a species of torture ; 
happiness and half-holidays are synonyms. The great optical property 
of these spectacles is their near-sightedness. I believe a wearer was never 
known to look beyond the vacation. He is seldom able to see the conse- 
quences of neglecting a lesson. Should he be so acute, so far-sighted, as 
to foresee punishment, he strives to exhibit counterfeit proficiency, or, it 
may be, endeavours to administer an excuse with sufficient adroitness. 
But as to anything beyond—ignorance and its inconveniences—he has not 
the slightest idea in the world. 

A don at cricket ; a proficient in marble-playing ; a graduate in horse- 
management and dogdom—these are his heroes. He has thought of 
going to sea, and pines for the life of a Crusoe. He is rarely fond of 
books. His literary acquirements consist principally in the copying of 
holiday letters, and the perusal of story-books, reflections and moral 
passages carefully omitted. Above all, he has not theslightest sympathy 
with the optic incongruities of his next stage : I refer to the romantic era 
of human life. Now, the romantic spectacles are really, in some respects, 
very enviable. The bright tinting they cast over nature, unreal though 
it be, is full of poetry and beauty. I speak of the milder forms, for the 
imperfections of vision at such a time frequently amount to absolute 
blindness. The technical term for such cases is, being in love ; and really 
the assumption of romantic spectacles often produces nothing more or 
less than acute monomania. The wearer is constantly haunted by 
some form which he denominates “ thee.’’ Poetry of the very acme of 
sentimentality is quoted, or often, it_may be, misquoted spontaneously. 
If constant allusions to the moon, and fondness for moonlight under vari- 
ous circumstances, be criteria, these spectacles impart somewhat of lunacy. 
The figure I mentioned as haunting the wearer, often bears a strong but 
flattering likeness to some lady of his acquaintance, whose personal 
charms, however, are strangely distorted, if his descriptions are to be re- 
lied upon. Her teeth become pearls, and her eyes are gems; light hair 
is transmuted into gold ; while red hair is said tobe auburn. No wonder 
the poor youth becomes dejected : so strange a metamorphosis of a friend, 
and that friend a lady, must be very distressing. Fortunately, however, 
the glasses which cause the mischief are very fragile—the slightest shock 
will break them ; and this is a merciful provision, for their long continu- 
ance is said to end in the breaking of a much more important organ—I 
refer to the heart, which is reported to have become fractured under such 
circumstances, 

To these succeed, often more suddenly, the spectacles of prose-life. The 
world, which before was one chaos of alpine peaks and alpine chasms, now 
takes the form of a vast flat, bounded by hills—tailors’ bills, butchers’ 
bills, doctors’ bills. This plain is haunted by two fierce harpies—the 
name of one is Tax-gatherer, the name of the other, Voluntary-contribu- 
tion Collector. The most singular effect of these prose-life spectacles, is 
their power of instantly squaring certain numbers: a family of four, for 
example, will seem to be one of sixteen ; a delay of five minutes in the 
serving of dinner will appear at least five-and-twenty ; while the extrava- 
gant accounts incurred at the milliner’s and silversmith’s by the lady we 
referred to—who, by the by, has now regained her wonted looks, and 
turned out no angel whatever—seem not only to square, but to cube 
spontaneously. He looks upon his romantic era as a very silly delusion 
and seems heartily ashamed of it. He revels in his morning paper, and 
has been known to read through the supplementary advertisements with 
evident relish. He is in 1 sea of business : to his eyes, it seems hemming 
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him on all sides. Respectadility is his motto, and that species ofemploy- 
ment which the young call pleasure, his exceeding bane. 

Last of all comes senile spectacles—the spectacles of old men. As the 
romantic peer with telescopic gaze in the future, 80 the aged look back 
into the past : things were very different when they were young; the 


world has strangely altered—it is a great dea! worse than it used to be ; 


their school-boy lessons, their early labours, their rectitude of conduct, 
were colossal. They live in a world of to-day, but it seems like a fresh 
picture in dissolving views, which mars and is marred by the world of 
yesterday. 





OMER PASHA’S GLOVES. 


In a recently published history of modern Greece and its insurrections, 
the following interesting particulars are given with regard to Omer 
Pasha, the commander-in-chief of the Turkish forces. 

About fifteen years ago a young man arrived at Widdin, and asked to 
see Hussein Pasha, the commander of the place. His personal appear- 
ance was unusually prepossessing, being at once handsome and majestic. 
His complexion was fair and clear, his eyes soft and penetrating, and his 
limbs pliant and athletic. The Turks, who have a superstitious venera- 
tien for a fine physiognomy, and to whom, therefore, good looks are pre- 
eminently, as Queen Elizabeth said, an excellent letter of recommenda- 
tion, received him with great cordiality and respect. Hussein was at this 
time encamped before Widdin, and living in a superb tent, to which the 
young stranger was directed. He happened unfortunately to get there 
just as Hussein was waking up in no very good humour. 

“ What do you want?” said he, impatiently to the intruder. 

“To enter your excellency’s service,” was the reply. 

‘*] have too many attendants already. Go away.’ 

In Turkey it is allowable for people in the humblest condition to ofier 
presents to a distinguished personage without any offence. Accordingly, 
the young man pulled a small parcel, carefully done up, out of his 
pocket, and presented it to the pasha, begging him to accept it. 

“ What is this?” said the pasha, when he had opened the parcel. 

“ Gloves, your excellency.” 

“ And what use are they ?”’ 

“When you go out in the sun, they will preserve the colour of your 
bands (the pasha’s were very white), and when you are riding, they wil! 
prevent them from being blistered by the bridle.” 

** But how do you put them on?” 

The young man answered by putting one on the pasha’s band. 

“ Now the other.” 

This also was put on. Hussein then clapped his hands three times, 
and raised them above his head, just as the officers of his suite were en- 
tering the tent. Thanks to this pair of gloves, which were the admira 
tion of the pasha and bis staff, the stranger was admitted into Hussein’s 
service, and became his confidential aide-de-camp. Now this stranger 
was no other than Michael Hattas, a native of Croatia, formerly inspec- 
tor of roads and bridges in Austria, and now Omer Pasha, the heroic and 
illustrious commander-in-chief of the Turkish army. 

How was it that this young man without country, thie fugitive with- 
out resource, this German who had turned Turk, thus made his destiny 
turn upon a pair of gloves? The answer is no less curious than what has 
already been stated. 

Michael, the fourth son of Peter Hattas, a poor Austrian noble, was so 
weakly in his infancy. that, but for the greatest efforts of maternal affec- 
tion, he must have died long before reaching the age of manhood. At 
eighteen he was entrusted with the superintendence of bridges and roads 
at Carlstadt, and at twenty was appointed sub-inspector at Zara, in Dal- 
matia. Having been compromised in a political affair, he fled from his 
country to the Turkish frontier, with only a small sum in bis pocket. 
The first village he came to after crossing the frontier was called Omer 
Unas, so he assumed the name of Omer with the turban, and proceeded 
at random through the province of Bosnia, Here he was waylaid by 
robbers, who stripped him of everything, not even excepting his clothee, 
and left him naked on the road. A peasant happening to pass by soon 
afterwards, and pitying his destitute condition, received him into bis 
house, furnished him with clothes, and gave him some money. He was 
thus enabled to reach Banjalouka, where he obtained a situation in a 
shop. Here it was his good fortune to meet with a favourable turn in 
the current of his history. His employer had a charming daughter. 
Omer was not insensible to her attractions. The young girl could not 
without emotion see this exile pursued by misfortune,--this brave and 
gallant engineer reduced to the position of a clerk,—that band co ele- 
gant and white, yet so energetic and manly, doomed to the inglorious 
occupation of holding a pen instead of wieldic a sword. 

The two young people understand each other without speaking tc- 
gether, and the father clearly saw what was going on between them with- 
out being admitted to the confidence of either. One merning he sent 
Omer two presents, one consisting of a marriage ring with an inventory 
of his effects, and the other of a purse full of gold with a beautiful sabre. 
Omer at once understood the choice that was offered him, the fortune o/ 
the trader and the hand of his daughter, or departure and a military life, 
with the means of getting to the nearestcamp. He hesitated a while, 
‘but at length decided to keep the ring and the Reldters, and return the 
sabre and the purse. 

On the following day the two young people were betrothed amid great 
family rejoicings. But the day after, the young lady, overpowered by 
her good fortune, was taken ill, never to recover. For a week or more 
her father and plighted lover watched over her with the tenderest. solici- 
tude, and received her last sigh with tears. Then the merchant once 
more presented the sabre and the purse to the young man, with these 
words :—“ It is the will of God! Itwaseodecreed! May glory be more 
true to you than happiness!”” Omer now accepted the weapon, and, 
kissing the icy hand of his departed angel, set out for Widdin, where he 
became Hussein’s aide-de-camp, as we have already stated. After the 
death of the pasha of Widdin, Omer went to Constantinople, and there 
rose rapidly from rank to rank, till he reached that of mushir, and was 
appointed in 1852 to the chief command of the Ottoman forces, in conse- 
quence of bis distinguished merit and eminent success. 

Such is what can be accomplished by a pair of gloves—in good hands. 





GENERAL BOUNCE; 

THE LADY AND THE LOCUSTS. 

CHAPTER XI.--CAMPAIGNING ABROAD. 

Shifting the Scene—Under Canvas—a Veteran and a young Soldier 
—the Charms of a Bivouac--Orders for the Morrew—a Soldier’s 
Dream—an Early Start—the March--the Engagement--Fortune of 
War—Charlie’s Command—the Blue One down ! 


In the “ good old times’? when railways were not, and the ne plus 
ultra of speed was after all but ten miles an hour, he who would take in 
hand to construct a tale, a poem, or a drama, was much hampered by 
certain material conditions of time and place, termed by crttics the uni- 
ties, and the observance of which effectually prevented all glaring vaga- 
ries of plot, and many a deus ex machin@ whose unaccountable presence 
would have saved an infinity of trouble to author as well as reader. But 
we have changed all this now-a-days. When Puck undertook to girdle 
the earth in “ forty minutes,” it was no doubt esteemed a “ sporting 
offer,” not that Oberon seems to have been man enough to “ book’? it, 
but we, who back Electra, should vote such a forty minutes “ dead slow”’ 
—‘ no pace at all!’ Ours are the screw-propeller and the flying ex- 
press—ours the thrilling wire that rings a bell at Paris, even while we 
touch the handle in London—ours the greatest possible hurry on the least 
possible provocation—we ride at speed, we drive at speed,—eat, drink, 
sleep, smoke, talk, and deliberate, still at full speed—-make fortunes, and 
spend them—-fall in love, and out of it—are married, divorced, robbed, 
ruined, and enriched all ventre @ terre ; nay, Time seems to be grudged, 
even for the last journey to our long home. “Twas but the other day we 
saw a hearse clattering along an honest twelve miles an hour! Well, 
forward ! is the word—like the French grenadier’s account of the strategy 
by which his emperor invariably out-manceuvred the enemy. There 
were but two words of command, said he, ever heard in the grand army 
—the one was “ En avant! sacr-r-réventre-bleu!” the other “ Sacr- 
r-re ventre-bleu! en avant!” So forward be it! and we will not apo- 
logize for shifting the scene some thousands of miles, and taking a peep 
at our friend “‘ Cousin Charlie,” fulfilling his destiny in that heaven-for- 
saken country called Kaffir-land. When it rains in South Africa it rains 
to some purpose, pelting down even sheets of water, to which a thunder- 
storm at home is but as the trickling of a gutter to the Falls of Niagara 
—nature endues her whole person in the same leaden-coloured garment, 
and the world assumes a desolate appearance of the most torpid misery. 
The greasy savage, almost naked, crouching and coiling like a snake 
wherever covert is to be obtained, bears his ducking philosophically 
enough; he can but be wet to the skin at the worst, and is dry in al- 
most before the leaves are : but the British soldier, with his clothing and 
accoutrements. his pouches, havre-sacks, biscuits, and ammunition—not 
to mention “ Brown Bess,” his mainstay and dependence—nothing pu- 
nishes him so much as wet. Tropical heat he bears without a murmur, 
and a vertical sun but elicits sundry jocose allusions to “ beer.” Cana- 
dian cold is met with a jest biting as its own frost, and a hearty laugh, 


OR, 





that rings through the clear at here with a twang of home ; but he 
bates water—drench him thoroughly and you put him to the proof—al- 
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beit fe never fails, yet, like Mark Tapley, he does deserve credit for be- | 
ing jolly under such adverse circumstances. . | 

k at that eacampment—a detached position, in which two compa- | 
oles of a British regiment with a handful of Hottentots are stationed, to 
hold in check some thousands of savages: the old story——out-numbered 
@ hundred to one, and wrestiog laurels even from such fearful odds. Look | 
at one of the heroes—-the only one visible indeed as he paces to and fro | 
to keep himself warm. A short beat ‘truly, for he is within shot of yon- | 
der hill, and the Kaffirs have muskets as well as “ assegais.”’ 
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No shelter | 
or sentry-box is there here, aud our warrior at twelve pence a-day has | 
“ reversed arms” to keep his firelock dry, and covers his person as well 

as he can with a much-patched weather- worn grey great coat, once epruce 

and smart, of the regimental pattern, but now scarcely distinguishable 

asa@uniform. To and feo he walks—wet, weary. hungry, and liable to 

be shot at a moment’s notice. He has not slept tn a bed for months, and 

has almost forgotten the taste of pure water, not to mention beer; yet 

is there a charm in soldiering, and through it all the man is contented 

and cheerful—even happy. A slight movement in his rear makes him 

turo half-round ; between him and his comrades stands a tent somewhat 

less uncomfortable-looking than the rest, and from beneath its folds 

‘comes out a hand, followed by a young bronzed face, which we recognise 

‘as “‘ Cousin Charlie’s” ere the whole figure emerges trom its shelter, and 

gives itself a hearty shake and stretch. It is indeed, Charlie, “ growed 

out of knowledge,”’ as Mra. Gamp says, and with his moustaches visibly 

and tangibly increased to a very warlike volume. The weather is clear- 

ing, as in that country it often does towards sundown, and Charlie, like 

ao old campaigner, is easing the tent ropes, already strained with wet. 

“I wish I koew the orders,”’ says the young lancer to some one inside, 

“ or how I’m to get back to head-quarters--not but what you fellows 
have treated me like an alderman.” “ You should have been here yes- 

terday, my boy,” said a voice from withia, apparently between the pufls 

of a short wheezing pipe. “ We only finished the biscuit this morning, 

and I could have given you a mouthful of brandy from the bottom of my 

flask—it is dry enough now, at all events. The baccy ’Il soon be done 

too, and we shall be floored altogether if we stay here much longer.” 

“ Why the whole front don’t advance I can’t think,’ replied Charlie, 

with the ready criticism of a young soldier. “ If they’d only let us get 

at these black beggars, we'd astonish them!” “ Heaven knows,” an- 

swered the voice, evidently getting drowsy, ‘ our fellows are all tired of 
waiting —by Jove” he added brightening up in an instant, “ here comes 

“ Old Swipes ;” I'l lay my life we shall be engaged before day-break, the 

old boy looks so jolly !”—aud even as he spoke a hale, grey-headed man, 

with ® Cosy countenance and merry dark eye, was seen returning the 

sentry’s salute as he advanced to the tent which had sheltered these 

young officers, and passing on with a good-humoured nod to Charlie, en- 

tered upon an eager whispered conversation with the gentleman inside, 

whose drowsiness seemed to have entirely forsaken him. “ Old Swipes,” 

as he was irreverently called (a nickname of which, as of most military 

sobriquets, the origin had long been forgotten), was the senior captaia 

of the regiment, one of those gallant fellows who fight their way up with- 

out prem, serving in every climate under heaven, and invariably be- 

coming grey of head long ere they lose the greenness and freshness of 
heart which in the Service alone outlive the cares and disappointments 
that wait on middle age. 

Now Charlie had been sent to Old Swipes”’ with despatches from head- 
quarters. One of the general’s aide-de-camps was wounded, another 
aick, an extra already ordered on a particular service, and Charlie, with 
the dash and gallantry which had distinguished him from boyhood, vo- 
lunteered to carry the important missives nearly a hundred miles through 
% country not a yard of which he knew, and threading whole hordes of 
the enemy with no arms but his sabre and pistols, no guide but a little 
unintelligible Hottentot. From the Kat River frontier to the defenceless 
portals of Fort Beaufort, the whole district wag covered with swarms of 
predatoty savages, and but that Fortune proverbially favours the brave, 
our young lancer might have found himself in a very unpleasant predi- 
cament. Fifty miles finished the lad’s charger, and he had accomplished 
the remainder of his journey, walking and riding turnabout with bis 
guide on the hardy little animal of the latter. No wonder our dismounted 
dragoon was weary—no wonder the rations of tough beef and muddy wa- 
ter which they gave him when he arrived elicited the compliment we 
have already mentioned to the good cheer of “ The Fighting Light- 
Bobs,”’ as the regiment to which ‘Old Swipes” and his detachment be- 
longed was affectionately nick-named in the division. The great thing 
however was accomplished—wet, weary, and exhausted, Charlie and his 
guide arrived at their destination by day-break of the second day. The 
young lancer delivered his despatches to the officer in command, was re- 
ceived like a brother into a subaltern’s tent, already containing two in- 
habitants, and slept soundly through the day till awakened at sunset by 
@ strong appetite for supper, and the absolute necessity for slackening 
the tent-ropes recorded above. 

“ Kettering, you mast join our council of war,” said the cheery voice 
of the old captain from within, “ there’s no man better entitled than your- 
self to know the contents of my despatches. Come in, my boy; I can 
give you a pipe, if nothing else.” Charlie lifted the wet sail-cloth, and 
crept in—the conclave did not look so very uncomfortable after all. Cer- 
tainly there was but little room, but no men pack so clese as soldiers, 
The old captain was sitting cross-legged on a folded blanket, in the cen- 
tre, clad in a russet-coloured coat that had once been scarlet, with gold 
lace tarnished down to the splendour of rasty copper. A pair of regi- 
mental trousers, plentifully patched and strapped with leather, adorned 
his lower man, and on his head he wore a once-burnished shako, much 
gashed and damaged by a Kaffir’s assegai. He puffed forth voiumes of 
smoke from a short black pipe, and appeared in the most exuberant spi- 
rits, notwithstanding the deficiencies of his exterior ; the real proprietor 
of the tent, a swarthy, haudsome fellow, with a lightning eye and huge 
black beard and whiskers, was leaning against the centre support of his 
domicile, in a blue frock-coat and buckskin trousers, looking very hand- 
some and very like a gentleman (indeed, he is a peer’s younger son), 
though no “ old clothesman” would have given him eighteen-pence for 
the whole of his costume. He had hospitably vacated his seat on a bat- 
tered portmanteau, “ warranted solid leather,” with the maker’s name in 
the Strand--it seemed so odd to see it there—and was likewise smoking 
furiously, as he listened to the orders of his commander. A small tin ba- 
sin, acanister of tobacco, nearly finished, avsilver hunting-flask, alas! 
quite empty, and a heap of cloaks, with an old blanket, in the corner, 
completed the furniture of this warlike palace. It was very like Char- 
lie’s own tent at headquarters, save that his cavalry accoutrements gave 
an air of finish to that dwelling, of which he was justly proud. So he felt 
quite at home as he took his seat on the portmanteau, and filled his pipe. 
“* Just the orders I wanted,” said the old captain, between his whiffs, 
“we've been here long enough, and to-morrow we are to advance at day- 
break. I am directed to move upon that ‘ kloof’ we have reconnoitred 
every day since we came, and after forming a junction with the Rifles, we 
are to get possession of the heights.”’ 

“The river will be out after this rain,’ interrupted the handsome 
lieutenant, “ but that’s no odds, our fellows can all swim—’gad, they 
want washing!” 

“ Steady, my lad,’’ said the veteran, *‘ we'll have none of that ; I’ve got 
& Fingo at the quarter-guard here that’ll take us over dry-shod. I’ve 
explained to him what I mean, and if he don’t understand it now he will 
to-morrow morning. A ‘ Light-Bob’ on each side, with his arms sloped— 
directly the water comes in at the rent in these old boots,’’ holding up at 
the same time a much damaged pair of Wellingtons, ‘“‘ down goes the Fin- 
g0, poor devil, and out go my skirmishers, till we reach the cattle-ford at 
Van-Dryburgh.”’ 

“I don’t think the beggar wil! throw us over,” replied the subaltern. 
“‘T suppose I had better get them under arms before daybreak ; the nights 
are infernally dark, though, in this beastly country, but my fellows all 
turn out smartest now when they’ve no light.” 

“ Before daybreak, certainly,” replied ‘ Old Swipes ;” “no whist here, 
Kettering, to keep us very late. Well,” he added, resuming his direc- 
tions to his subaltern, “ we’ll have the detachment under arms by four. 
Take Sergeant Macintosh, and the best of ‘ the flankers’ to form an ad- 
vanced guard. Bid him make every yard of ground good, particularly 
where there’s bush, buton no account to fire unless he’s attacked. We’ll 
advance in column of sections—mind that—they’re handier that way for 
the ground—and Harry--where’s Harry?” “Here, sir!” said a voice, 
and a pale, aickly-looking boy, apparently about seventeen years of age, 
emerged from under the cloaks and blankets in the corner where he had 
been lying, half-asleep and thoroughly exhausted with the hardships of a 
life which it requires the constitution of manhood to undergo. Poor Har- 

ry! with what sickening eagerness hig mother, the clergyman’s widow, 
grasps at the daily paper, when the African mailis due. How she shud- 
ders to see the great black capitals, with “ Important news from the 
Cape.” What a hero his sisters think Harry, and how mamma alone 
turos pale at the very name of war, and prays for him night and morn- 
ing on her knees till the pale face and wasted form of her darling stand 
betwixt her and her Maker. And Harry, too, thinks sometimes of his 
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diering,”’ and bis heart swells as “ O14 Swipes” gives him his orders in a 
paternal tone of kindness. “ Harry, I shall entrust you with the rear- 
guard, and you must keep up your communications with the sergeant’s 
guard I shall leave here. He will probably be relieved by the Rifles, and 
you can then join us in the front. If they don’t show before twelve 
o’clock, fall back here; pack up the baggage, right-about-face and join 
‘the levies,’ they’re exactly five miles ia our rear ; if you’re in difficulties, 
ask Serjeant File what is best to be done, only don’t club ’em, my boys 
as you did at Limerick.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the handsome lieutenant, “ we've all got our orders 
now, except Kettering—what are we to do with him?” 

“ Give him some supper first,” replied the jolly commandant ; “ but 
how to get him back I don’t know—we’ve had a fine stud of oxen for the 
- at ten days, but as for a horse, I have not seen one since I left Cape 

own.” 

“ We’re doing nothing at headquarters, sir,’’ exclaimed Charlie, with 
flashing eyes ; “ will you allow me to join the attack, to-morrow, with 
your people ?”’ 

The three officers looked at him approvingly, and the ensign muttered, 
“ By gad, he’s a trump, and no mistake!” bat “ Old Swipes’ shook his 
grey head with a half melancholy smile as he scanned the boy’s hand- 
some face and shapely figure, set off by his blue lancer uniform, muddy 
and travel-stained as it was. “I’ve seen many a fine fellow go down,” 
thought the veteran, “ and I like it less and less—this lad’s too good for 
the Kaffirs—d——n me, I shall never get used to it ;’’ however he did not 
quite know how to refuse so soldierlike a request, so he only coughed, 
and said, ‘‘ Well——I don’t approve of volunteering—we old soldiers go 
where we are ordered, but we never volunteer. Still, I suppose you 
won’t stay here, with fighting in the front. "Gad, you sha/l go—you’re 
a real good one, and I /ke you for it.” So the fine old fellow seized 
Charlie’s hand and wrung it burd, with the tears in his eyes. 

And now our three friends pre to make themselves comfortable. 
The old captain’s tent was the largest, but it was not water-tight, and 
consequently stood ina swamp. His supper, therefore, was added to the 
joint-stock, and the four gentlemen who, at the best club in London, would 
have turned up their noses at turtle because it was thick, or champagne 
because it was sweet, sat down quite contentedly to half-raw lumps of 
stringy beef and a tin mug only half filled with the muddiest of water, 
glad to get even that. 

How they laughed and chatted, and joked about their fare ; to bave 
beard them talk one would have supposed they were at dinner within a 
day’s march of Pall Mall. London—the opera, the turf—the ring—each 
and all had their turn, and when the serjeant on duty came to report the 
“ lights out,” said lights con isting of two lanterns for the whole detach- 
ment, Charlie had just proposed “ fox-hunting,”’ as a toast with which to 
finish the last sip of the brandy, and treated his entertainers to a “ view- 
holloa”’ in a whisper, that he might not alarm the camp which, save for 
the lowing of certain oxen in the rear, was ere long hushed in the most 
profound repose. 

Now these oxen were a constant source of confusion and annoyance to 
the ‘old captain” and his myrmidons, whose orderly, soldier-like habits 
were continually broken through by their perverse charge. Of all the 
contradictory, self-willed, hair-brained brutes on the face of the earth, 
commend us to an ox.in Kaffir-land. He is troublesome enough when 
first driven off by his black despoilers, but when recaptured by British 
troops he is worse than ever, as though he brought back with him, from 
his sojourn in the bush, some of the devilry of his temporary owners, 
and was determined to resent upon his preservers all the injuries he had 
undergone during his unwilling peregrinations. Fortunately those now 
remaining with the detachment were but a small number, destined to be- 
come most execrable beef, large herds retaken from the savages having 
already been sent to the rear; but even this handful were perpetually 
running riot, breaking out of their “kraal’’ on the most causeless and 
imaginary alarms, when in the camp, and on the march making a point 
of “ knocking up” invariably at the most critical moment. Imagine the 
difficulties of a commander when, in addition to ground of which he 
knows comparatively nothing, of an enemy out-numbering him hundreds 
to one, lurking besides in an impenetrable bush, where he can neither be 
reached nor seen—of an extended line of operation in a country where 
the roads are either impassable or there are none at all—and above all, 
of a trying climate, with a sad deficiency of water—he has to weaken his 
already small force by furnishing a cattle-guard, and to prepare himself 
for the contingency of some thousands of frantic animals breaking loose 
(which they assuredly will should his position be forced), and the inevi- 
table confusion which must be the result of such an untoward liberation, 
The Kaffirs have a knack of driving these refractory brates in a manner 
which seems unattainable toa white man. Itis an interesting sight to 
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his brow, burned in and scorched, as it were, to the very 
the seal of the Destroyer—the single imprint of a finger! 
_ The boy stands paralyzed with affright.. The principle of Evil waves 
him on and on, even to the very hem of his garment ; bata er rises. 
to the sleeper’s lips ; with a convulsive effort he speaks it forth aloud, and 
the spell is broken. The mortal is engaged with a mortal enemy. Those 
waviog robes tura to a leopard-skin Aaross. The glorious figure to an. 
athletic sayage, and the immortal beauty to the grinning, chattering 
lineaments of a hideous Kaffir. Charlie bounds at him like a tiger— 
they fight--they close-and he is locked in the desperate embrace of life 
or death with his ghastly foe. Charlie is undermost! His enemy’s 
are starting from their sockets—his white teeth glare, with cannibal- 
ferocity—and his hand is on the boy’s throat with a gripe of iron. One 
fearful wreach to get free—one last superhuman effort of despair, and 
—.... Charlie wakes in the struggle !—wakes to find it all a dream; 
and the cold air, the chilling harbinger of dawn, stealing into the tent 
to refresh and invigorate the balf-suffocated sleepers. He felt little in- 
clination to resume his slumbers; his tion had been a sufficiently 
uncomfortable one. His head having slipped-from the pistol holsters on 
which it had resied, and the clasp of his cloak, fastening at the throat, 
having well-nigh strangled him in his aleep. The handsome lieutenant’s 
matter-of-fact yawn on waking would have dispelled more horrid dreams 
than Charlie’s, and the real pusiness of the coming day soon chased from. 
his mind all recollections of his cungny struggle. Breakfast was like 
the supper of the preceding night—half-raw beef, eaten cold, and a whiff 
from a short pipe. Ere Charlie had finished his ration, dark though it 
was, the men had fallen in; the advanced guard had started ; Ensi 
Harry had received his final instructions, and “Old Swipes” gave t! 
word of command, in alow guarded tone—“Slope arms!’ By your left 
—Quick march!” 
Day dawned on a spirit-stirring scene. With the slinging, easy step 
of those accustomed to long and toilsome marches, the detachment moved 
rapidly forward, now lessening its front as it arrived at some narrow 
defile, now “ marking time” to allow of its rear coming up, without ef- 
fort, into their proper place. Bronzed bold faces theirs, with the bluff 
good-humoured airof the English soldier, who takes warfare as it comes, 
with an oath anda jest, Reckless of strategy as of hardship, he neither 
knows nor cares what his enemy may be about, nor what dispositions 
may be made by his own offiosrs. Ifhis flank be tarned he fights on, 
with equal unconcern, “it is no business of bis;’”’ if his ammunition be 
exhausted he betakes himself to the bayonet, and swears *‘ the beggars 
mor take their change out of that!” 
he advanced-guard, led by the handsome subaltern, was several hun- 

dred paces in front. The Hottentots brought up the rear and the “Fight- 
ing Light-Bobs,” commanded by their grey-headed captain, formed the 
column. With them marched Charlie, conspicuous in his blue lancer uni- 
form, now respectfully addressing his superior officer, now jesting, good- 
humouredly, with bis tera comrades. The sun rose on a@ jovial 
light-hearted company : when next his beams shall gild the same arid 

lains, the same twining mimosas, the same glorious land-scape, shut in 

y the jagged peaks of the Anatola mountains, vy they ance back 
from many a firelock, lying ownerless on the sand ; they will deepen the 
clammy hue of death on many a bold forehead ; 5 will fail to warm 
many a gallant heart, cold and motionless for ever. But the men go on 
all the same, laughing and jesting merrily, as they ‘‘ march at ease,” and 
beguile the way with mirth and song. 

“ We'll get a sup o’ brandy, to night, and how, won’t us, Bill?” says 
a weather-beaten “ Light-Bob,”’ to bis front-rank man, a thirsty old sol- 
dier as was ever “ confined to barracks.”’ 

“ Aye,” replies Bill, “ them black beggars has got pleaty of lash— 
more’s the pity, and they doesn’t give none to their wives—more’s 
sense. Ax your pardon, sir,’’ he adds, turning to Charlie, *‘ but we 
shall advance right upon their centre, now, anyways, shan’t us?” 

Ere Charlie could reply he was interru by Bill’s comrade, who 
seemed to have rather a penchant for Kaffir ladies: “Likely young 
women they be, too, Bill, those niggers’ wives; why, every Kaffir hasa 
dozen, at least, and we’ve only three to acompany ; wouldn’t I like to be 
a Kaffir!” 

“ Black!” replied Bill, in a tone of intense disgust. 

“« What’s the odds?” urged the matrimonial champion, “a black wife’s 
a sight better than nene at all,” and straightway he began to bum a 
military ditty, of which fate only permitted him to complete the first two 
stanzas :— 

They’re sounding the charge for a brush, my boys ! 
And. we'll carry their camp with a rush, ne boys! 
When we've driven them out, I make no doubt, 





watch a couple of tall, dark savages, almost naked, and with long 
staves in their hands, manceuvring several hundred head of cattle with 
apparently but little trouble. Even the Hottentots seem to havea certain 
mysterious influence over the horned troop ; but for an English soldier, 
although goaded by his bayonet, they appear to entertain the most pro- 
found contempt. 

Charlie, however, cared little for ox or Kaflir; the lowing of the one 
no more disturbed him than the proximity of the other. Was he not at 
last in front of the enemy? Should he not to-morrow really begin his 
career of glory? The boy felt his very life-blood thrill in his veins as 
the fighting propensity—the spirit of Cain, never quite dormant within 
us—rose to his heart. There he lay in a corner of the dark tent, dressed, 
and ready for the morrow, with his sword and pistols at his head, covered 
with a blanket and a large cloak, his whereabouts only discernible by the 
red glow from his last pipe before going to sleep. The handsome lieu- 
tenant was already wrapped in slumber and an enormous rough great- 
coat (not strictly regalation). The ensign was far away in dream-land ; 
and Charlie had watched the light die out from their respective pipes 
with drowsy eyes, while the regular step of the sentry outside smote less 
and less distinctly on his ear. He had gone through two very severe 
days, and had not been in a bed for weeks. Gradually his limbs relaxed 
and tingled with the delightful langour of rest after rea/ fatigue. Once 
or twice he woke up witha start as fancy played her usual tricks with 
the weary, then his head declined, his jaw dropped, the pipe fell to the 
ground, and Charlie was fast asleep. 


* . * * « * . . * 


Far, far away on a mountain in Inverness, the wild stag is belling to 
the distant corries, and snuffing the keen north air as he stamps ever and 
anon with lightning hoof that cuts the heather tendrils asunder, and 
flings them on the breeze. Ishe not the great master-hart of the parcel ? 
and shall he not be circumvented and stretched on the moor, ere the 
fading twilight darkens into night? Verily, he must be stalked warily, 
cautiously, for the wind has shifted, and the lake is already ruffling into 
pointed, white-crested waves, rising as in anger, while their spray, hur- 
ried before the tempest, drifts in long continuous wreaths athwart the 
surface. Fitful gusts, the pent-up sobs of rising fury, that must burst or 
be released, chase the filmy scud across that pale moon which is but veiled, 
and not obscured, while among the firs and alders that skirt the water’s 
edge the wind moans and shrieks, like an imprisoned demon wailing for 
his freedom. Mists are rising round the hazy forms of the deer ; cold, 
chilling vapours, through which the mighty stag looms like some gigan- 
tic phantom, and still he swells in defiance, and ded/s abroad his trumpet- 
nete of war. Charlie’s finger is on the trigger ; Uncle Baldwin, disguised 

as a Highlander, whispers in his ear the thrilling caution, “ take time.” 
. The wind howls hideously, and phantom shapes, floating in the moon- 
light, mock, and gibber, and toss their long, lean arms, and wave their 
silver hair. No, the rifle is mot cocked; that stubborn lock defies the 
force of human fingers—the mist is thickening and the stag moves. 
Charlie implores Uncle Baldwin to assist him, and drops upon his knees 
tocover the retiring quarry with his useless weapon. The phantoms 
gather round ; their mist wreaths turn to muslin dresses, and their silver 
hair to glossy locks of mortal hues. The roaring tempest softens to an 
old familiar strain. Mary Delaval is before him. Her pale, sweet face 
is bent upon the kneeling boy, with looks of unutterable love, and her 
white hand passes over his brow with an almost imperceptible caress. 
Her face sinks gradually to his—her breath is on his temples—his lip 
clings to hers—and he starts with horror at the kiss of love, striking 
cold and clammy from a grinning skull! Horror! the rifleman, whose 
skeleton, he shuddered to find beneath his horses’ feet, not eight-and- 
forty hours ago! What does he hear in the drawing-room at home? 
Home—yes, he is at home, at last. It must have been fancy—the recol- 
lections of his African campaign! They are all gone to bed. He hears 
the General’s well-known tramp dying away along the passage : and he 
takes his candle to cross the spacious hall, dark and gloomy in that flick- 
ering light! Ha! seated on the stairs as on a throne, frowns a presence 
that he dare not pass. A tall, dark figure, in the shape of a man, yet 
with angel beauty no angel form of good--glorious in the grandeur of 
despair--magnificent in the pomp and glare of hell—those lineaments 
awful in their very beauty--those deep unfathomable eyes, with their 
eternity of suffering, defiance, remorse, all bat repentance or submission ! 





mother, but oh! how different is the child’s divided affection from th 
all-engrossing tenderness of the mother’s love. The boy is fond of “ col- 





Could mortal look and not quail? Could man front and not be blasted 
at the sight? On his lofty forehead sits a diadem, and on the centre of 


We'll find they’ve lenty of lash, my boys ! 
Por fe baeeeme delight f 
To sit soaking all night, 
Black although they be. 


And when we get liquor so cheap, my boys ! 
We'll do nothing but guzzle and sleep, my boys ! 
And sit on the grass with a Kaffir lass, 
Though es | the wench as a sweep, my boys! 
or the Light Brigade 
Are the lads for a maid, 
Black although she be. 


“ Come, stow that!” interrupted Bill, as the ping of a ball whistled 
over their heads, followed by the sharp report of a musket ; “‘ here’s mu- 
sic for your singing, and dancing too, ’faith,” he added, as the rear files 
of the advanced guard came running in; and “Old Swipes” ex- 
claimed, “ By Jove! they’re engaged.—Attention! steady men! close 
up,—close up,”—and, throwing out a handful of skirmishers, to clear the 
bush immediately in his front, and support his advanced guard, he moved 
the column forward at the “double,’’ gained some rising ground, behind 
which he halted them, and himselfran on to reconnoitre. A sbarp fire had 
by this time commenced, on the right, and Charlie’s heart beat — 
whilst he remained inactive, covered by a position from which he coul 
see nothing. It was not, however, for long. The “ Light-Bobs” were 
speedily ordered to advance, and as they gained the crest of the hill, 
a magnificent view of the conflict opened at once upon their eyes. 

The Rifles had been beforehand with them, and were already engaged ; 
their dark forms hurrying to and fro, as they ran from covert to covert, 
were only to be distinguished from the savages by the rapidity with 
which their thin white lines of smoke emerged from bush and brake, and 
the regularity with which they forced position after position, compared 
with the tumultuous gestures and desultory movements of the enemy. 
Already the Kaffirs were forced across the ford of which we have spoken, 
and, though they mustered in great numbers on the opposite bank, 
swarming like bees along the rising ground, they appeared to waver in 
their manceuvres, and to be inclined to retire. A mounted officer gallops 
up, and says a few words to the grey-headed captain. The “ Light- 
Bobs” are formed into column of sections, and plunge gallantly into the 
ford. Charlie’s right-hand man falls pierced by an assagai, and, as 
his head declines beneath the bubbling water, and his blood mingles 
with the stream, our volunteer feels “ the devil’’ rising rapidly to his 
heart. Charlie’s teeth are set tight, though he is scarce aware of his 
own sensations, and the boy is dangerous with his pale face and flashing 


eyes. 

7 The “« Light-Bobs ” deploy into line, on the opposite bank, covered by 
an effective fire from the Rifles, and advance as if they were on _— 
“ Old Swipes” feels his heart leap for joy. On they march, like one 
man, and the dark masses of the enemy fly before them. ‘“* Well done, 
my lads!” says the old captain, as, from their flank, he marks the regu- 
larity of the movement. They are his very children now, and he is not 
thinking of the little blue-eyed girl, far away athome. A belt of mimo- 
sas is in their front, and it must be ed with the bayonet! The 
“ Light-Bobs” charge, with a wild hurrah! and a withering volley, very 
creditable to the savages, well-nigh staggers them, as they _— 
« Old Swipes” runs forward, waving them on, his shako off, and his grey 
locks streaming in the breeze—down he goes! with a musket-ball crash- 
ing through his forehead. Charlie could yell with rage, and a fierce long- 
ing for blood. There is a calm, matron By ny tending flowers, some 
thousand miles off, ina small garden, in the north of England, and a lit- 
tle girl sitting wistfully at her lessons by her mother’s side. They are a 
widow and an orphan—but the handsome lieutenant will get his promo- 
tion, without purchase ; death-vacancies invariably go in the regiment, 
and even now he takes the command. 

“ Kettering,” says he, cool and composed, as if he were but giving or- 
ders at a common field-day, “ take a subdivision and clear that ravine ; 
when you are once across you can turn his flank. Forward! my lads, 
and if they’ve any nonsense, give ’em the bayonet !”” 

Charlie now finds himself actually in command, aye! and in something 
more than a skirmish, something that begins to look uncommonly like a 
general action. Waving the men on witb his sword, he dashes into the 
ravine, and, in another instant, is hand-to-hand with the enemy. What 
a moment of noise, smoke, and confusion it is! Crashing blows, fearful 
oaths, the Kaffir war-cry ; and the soldiers’ death- , mingle in the 
very discord of hell. A wounded Kaffir seizes Charlie by the legs, and a 
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it now, you black beggar!” says the soldier, as he coolly 
wipes his dripping bayonet on a tuft of burnt-up grass. While yet he 
speaks he is writhing in his death-pang, his jaws transfixed by » quiver- 
ing i. A Kaffir chief, of athletic frame and sinewy proportions, 
distinguished by the grotesque character of his arms and bis t ger-skin 
kaross, springs at the young lancer, like a wild-cat. The boy’s sword 
gleams through that dusky body even in mid-air. ’ 

“ Well done, blue-un!” shout the men, and again there is a wild har- 
rah! The young one never felt like this before. “ * * * Hand-to- 
hand the savages have been beaten from their defences, and they are in 
fall retreat. Oar little band has forced the ravine and gained the oppo- 
site bank. With a thrilling cheer they scale its rugged surface, Charlie 
waving his sword and leading them gallantly on. The old privates swear 
he isa good ’un. “Forward, lads! Hurrah! for blwe ’wn /” 

The boy has all but reached the opposite brink ; his band is stretched 
to Brasp a bash that overhangs the steep, but his step totters, his limbs 
collapse—down, down he goes, rolling over and over amongst the brush- 
wood, and the blue lancer uniform lies a tumbled heap at the bottom of the 
ravine, whilst the cheer of the pursuing “ Light-Bobs” dies fainter and 
fainter on the sultry air, as the chase rolls farther and farther into the de- 
sert fastnesees of Kaffirland. ‘ 

dl 


OUR FIRST VISIT TO THE CZAR. 


There was bustle and excitement on both sides of the Thames on the 
10th of May 1553, for on that day three ships, commanded by some whose 
names figure honourably on the roll of England’s naval worthies, dropped 
down the river from Ratcliffe to Greenwich. Whither were they bound? 
It.couid be no ordinary departure that attracted so much attention, made 
the common people break out into cheers, and drew the court to the win- 
dows of the palace to watch the passing vessels. Nor was it. The day, 
indeed, was a memorable one to many on board. They had--asold Hak- 
luyé tells us io bis historical narratives, related with all the vigorous 
simplicity of the old story-tellers—they had “ saluted their acquaintance, 
one his wife, another his children, anotaer bis kinsfolk, and another his 
friends, dearer than his kinsfolk ;” and now, “being all apparelled in 
watchet, or sky-coloured cloth, they rowed amain, and made way with 
diligence. And being come near to Greenwich, where the court then lay, 
presently upon the news thereof, the courtiers came running out, and the 
common people flocked together, standing very thick upon the shore: 
the privy council, they looked out at the windows of the court, and the 
rest ran up to the tops of the towers. The ships hereupon discharged 
their ordnance, and shot off their pieces after the manner of war, and of 
the sea, insomuch that the tops of the hills sounded therewith, the valleys 
and the waters gave an echo, and the mariners, they shouted in such sort, 
that the sky rang again with the noise thereof. One stood on the poop 
of the ship, and by his gesture bade farewell to his friends in the best 
manner he could. Another walks upon the hatches, another climbs the 
shrouds, another stands upon the main-yard, and another in the top of 
the ship. To be short, it was a very triumph, after a sort, inal respects 
to the beholders.”’ 

Such was a leave-taking in the days of Edward VI., when one-half of 
the globe was a perfect mystery and marvel to the other, and people were 
ready to believe in giants, in men with eyes in their breast, in snakes 
with two heads, Sindbad’s roc, or any other monstrosity. They thought 
it worth while, too, to ‘institute a search from time to time for Prester 
John. No wonder that crowds ran to behold with their own eyes the da- 
ring seamen who were going into unknown regions, perhaps to see sights 
that would fill them with terror or admiration. 

ships here mentioned--of which the largest was not more than 160 
tons--comprised the expedition commanded by Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
whose terrible fate throws a melancholy interest over the early history of 
northern discovery. He ani his crew were the first victims of the grim 
Frost King—stricken down, as though to warn future explorers from his 
icy dominions. 

The vessels were fitted out by “ certain gravecitizensof London,” who, 
fearing the decay of trade, resolved to attempt a passage to Obina--or 
Cathay, as it was then called—by the north-east ; and so checkmate the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, who were at that time pushing their discove- 
ries in the west. They consulted the famous navigator Sebastian Cabot, 
who drew up a set of advices and instructions, which are as remarkable 
for their large and liberal views as regards the general conduct of the en- 
terprise, as for shrewd practical common sense in minor particulars. Un- 
der such auspices, the ships were “ prepared and furnished out, for the 
search and discoverie of the northerne part of the world, to open a way 
and passage to our men for travaile to newe and unknowen kingdomes.”’ 
The “ grave citizens” had vitality enough to perpetuate themselves, and 
still exist as the ‘‘ Muscovy Company.” 

Daring the warm months that followed their departure, the adventu- 
rers made good progress. Sir Hugh Willoughby got so far to the north, 
that he struck the western coast of Nova Zembla, and sailed along it for 
some distance. To him, indeed, belongs the honour of the discovery of 
that *‘ desolate” land, fur he was the first Englishman, if not the first of 
any civilised nation, to visit its shores. A gale, which broke out shortly 
afterwards, separated the ships ; in September, Sir Hugh, with two out of 
three, took refuge in the mouth of the Warsina, on the coast of Lapland, 
where he and his crews, seventy persons in all, perished from cold and 
hunger before the winter was over. Remembering the names of his ves- 
sels—Bona Esperanza and Bona Confidentia—there seems a cruel 
mockery in his fate. Shall we ever hear of a parallel catastrophe in the 
case of Sir John Franklin and his 150 unhappy companions? 
neue of course, writtem before receipt of the late accounts from 

* ae, 

The third ship, the Edward Bonaventura, commanded by Richard 
Chancellor, had better fortune. After the gale, he sailed to Wardhuns, in 
Norway--the appointed rendezvous~—and waited seven days, when his 
consorts not arriving, he determined to prosecute the voyage alone. His 
project was, however, opposed by “‘ certaine Scottishmen’’ whom he fell 
in with, and who used every argument they could think of to dissuade 
him. Only think of Scotchmen being found in that remote place at such 
an early period! How did they get there? But Chancellor was not to 
be dissuaded: “ A man of valour,” he said, “could not commit a more 
dishonourable part than for feare of danger to avoyde and shun great at- 
tempts... . remaining steadfast and immutable in his first resolution, 
— either to bring that to pass which was intended, or to die the 

eath. 

Chancellor’s courage was shared by his crew: they willingly placed 
themselves under his guidance whithersoever he should lead, knowing 
“ his good-will and love towards them ;” and so they put to sea. Now, 
says the old chronicler, they held on their “ course towards that unknown 
part of the world, and sailed so far, that they came at last to the place 
where they found no night at all, but a continual light and brightness of 
the sun shining clearly upon the huge and mightiesea. And having the 
benefit of this perpetual light for certaine days, at length it pleased God 
to bring them into a certaine great bay, which was of one hundred miles 
or thereabout over. Whereinto they entered, and somewhat far within 
cast anchor ; and looking every way about them, it happened that they 
espied afar off a cerfaine fisher-boat, which Master Chancellor, accompa- 
nied with a few of his men, went towards to commune witlr the fishermen 
that were in it, and to know of them what country it was, and what peo- 

,» and of what manner of living they were. But they being amazed 
with the strange greatness of his ship, began presently to avoyde and to 
flee ; but he still following, at last overtook them, and being come to them, 
they (being in great fear, as men half dead) prostrated themselves before 
him, offering to kiss his feet. But he, according to his great and sipgu- 
lar,courtesie, looked pleasantly upon them, comforting them by signs 
and gestures, refusing those duties and reverences of theirs, and taking 
them up in all loving sort from the ground. And it is strange to con- 
sider how much favour afterwards in that place this humanitie of his did 
purchase to himself. For they being dismissed, spread by and by a re- 
port abroad of the arrival of ‘a strange nation, of a singular gentleness 
and courtesie ; whereupon the common people came together, offering to 
these new-come guests victuals freely, and not refusing to trafic with 
them, except they had been bound by a certain religious use and custom 
not to buy any foreign commodities, without the knowledge and consent 
ay yr lie hich C 

‘he “ great bay”’ into which Chancellor sailed, is n 

White Sea, though for some time after its discovery it oe calipd the Bay 
of St. Nicholas. Here our countrymen soon learned that they were in 
“* Russia, or maroon.” = _— land — Vv 
as we Now say, czar. e ship was anchored in the w 

Dwina, and the governor of the place sent plentiful supblldnet pestidens 
on board, and shewed much good-will to the strangers, but refused to 
trade with them until he knew the pleasure of his sovereign. The news 
of their arrival, we are told, was “ very welcome” to Ivan ; “insomuch 
that voluntarily he invited them to come to his court,” promising to de- 
fray the expenses of the journey, and gave fall liberty to his subjects to 
trade with the foreigners. His messenger having by some mishap gone 


“ ” the savage through the body, the ghastly weapon 
Light Bob recon the Kattr’s ribs. i 


“ You’ve 
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astray, Chancellor suspected the governor of making vain excuses for de- 
lay, and at last set off on the journey of 1500 miles to Moscow, to visit 
the monarch whether or no. He had travelled some distance when he 
met the royal messenger, who had lost his way, and Ivan’s letters at once 
removed all difficulties. So eager were the Muscovites to obey their ru- 
ler’s orders, that for all the rest of the journey “ they began to quarrel, 
yea, and to fight also, in striving and contending which of them should 
put their post-horses to the sled.”’ In consequence of which, Chancellor 
and his companions arrived speedily and safely in Moscow. 

A favourable reception awaited them ; and after ten or twelve days 
spent in rest, and in viewing the city, they had audience of the emperor. 
“ Being come into the chamber of presence,”’ says the narrator of the in- 
terview, “ our men began to wonder at the majesty of the emperor; bis 
seat was aloft on a very royal throne, having on bis head a diadem or 
crown of gold, apparelled with a robe all of goldsmith’s work, and in his 
hand he held a sceptre, garnished and beset with precious stones; and 
besides all other notes and appearances of honour, there was a majesty in 
his countenance proportionable with the excellencie of hisestate.”’ The 
great officers cf state stood round about, they and the whole apartment 
glittering with gold and jewels; but Chancellor, “being therewithall 
nothing dismayed, saluted’ and presented the letters from King Edward. 
These were read ; and then, after some brief conversation, the Englishmen 
were invited to dine with his majesty, which they did two hours later, in 
the “ golden court ;”’ and saw such prodigious numbers of gold and silver 
goblets, casks, dishes, and other vessels, and such a multitude of attend- 
ants, as filled them with amazement, and, doubtless, made them well con- 
tent at being the first to open a trade with eo rich a country. 

The result of the interview was, that Ivan sent his visitors away with 
a letter in reply to those which he had received, declaring he had in all 
amity ordered, that wherever Sir Hugh Willoughby and the missing 
crews might be found, every attention should be paid to them ; that if an 
envoy were sent to treat on the matter, English “ ships and vessels should 
have free mart, with all free liberties through my whole dominions, with 
all kinds of wares, to come and go at their pleasure, without any let, da- 
mage, or impediment.’’ With this missive, which bore the great seal, 
Chancellor returned to England, and thus commenced the British trade 
with Russia. ; 

The “ grave citizens” were not slow to follow up their advantage ; and 
while ships were sent out for the exchange of commodities, others were 
especially employed in further discoveries in the same region, for, above 
all, they hoped to find the passage toChina. Succeeding explorers traced 
the extent of the White Sea; and sailing through the narrow strait 
which separates Waigats Island from the main, discovered the Sea of 
Kara, and made persevering efforts to reach the mouth of the Ob. To 
the English and the Dutcb, the Russians are more indebted for these 
early discoveries than to themselves. Fora century or two the White 
Sea was the only way by which they could communicate with the rest 
of the world by water. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; 
HIS DEATH AND CHARACTER. 
BY LAMARTINE, 


Such were Columbus's feelings of gratitude and fidelity, even at the 
height of his disappointments. But the death of Isabella affected not 
only his fortunes, but his life. Obliged to stop at Seville for want of 
means and by increasing infirmities, his only comforters were his brother 
Bartholomew and his second son Fernando. This son, now sixteen years 
of age, exhibited all the serious qualities of middle life, with all the 
graces of youth: “ Love him as a brother,” Columbus writes to bis eldest 
son Diego, then at court ; ‘‘ youhave no other. Ten brothers would not 
be too many for you. I never had better friends than my brothers.”’ He 
desired Bartholomew to take the youth to court, and commend him to 
the care of his legitimate son Diego. Bartholomew started with Fer- 
nando for Segovia, where the court then resided. He in vain solicited 
attention and justice for Columbus. When the approach of spring 
made the ait more genial, Columbus, accompanied by his brother and 
his sons, set out himself for Segovia. His presence was troublesome to 
the king, and his poverty was felt as a reproach. The judgment on 
his conduct, and the question of restoring his property, were referred to 
courts of conscience, which, without venturing to deny his rights, wore 
out his patience by delay. They were, at the same time, wearing out 
his life. His mental anxiety, and his sense of the poverty in which he 
was likely to leave his brothers and sons, added to his bodily sufferings. 
From his sick-bed he wrote to the king : ‘‘ Your majesty does not think 
fit to keep the promises which I have received from you and from the 
queen, who is now in glory. To struggle with your will would be 
wrestling with the wind. I have done my duty. May God. who has 
always been good to me, accomplish what remains, according to his divine 





justice !” 


He felt that life, ani not his firmness, waz about to fail him. His bro- 
ther Bartholomew and his son Diego had gone by his order to petition 
the Queen Juana, Isabella’s daughter, who was returning from Flanders 
to Castile. Physical sufferings and mental anguish ; the feeling that 
his days, of which too few remained to leave him a hope of seeing justice 
done, were drawing to a close ; the triumph of his enemies at court, the 
contempt of the courtiers, the coldness’ of the prince, the approach of 
death, the loneliness in which he was left in a forgetful or ungrateful 
town by the absence of his brother and sons ; the remembrance of a life 
of which one half was spent in waiting for the advent ofa great destiny, 
and the other halfin brooding over the uselessness of genius ; doubtless, 
also, pity for the innocent and happy race of Indians, whom he had found 
free and infantile in their garden of delight, and whom he left slaves, 
despoiled and outraged, in the hands of their oppressors ; his brothers 
without support, and his sons without inheritance ; doubts as to the judg- 
ment of posterity on his fame ; the agony of genius misunderstood—all 
these afilictions of his limbs, body, soul, and mind—of the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future—-united in weighing upon the spirit of the old man 
in his lone chamber in Segovia, during the absence of his brothers and 
his sons. He asked one of his servants--the old and last remaining com- 
panion of his voyages, his glory, and his misforiunes—to bring to his bed- 
side a little breviary, a gift made him by Pope Alexander the Sixth, at 
the time when sovereigns treated him as asovereign. He wrote bis will, 
with a weak hand, on a page of this book, to which he attributed the vir- 
tue of divine consecration. 

Strange sight for his poor servant! An old man, abandoned by the 
world, and dying on a pauper’s bed in a hired chamber at Segovia, dis- 
tributing, in his will, seas, hemispheres, islands, continents, nations, and 
empires. He appointed, as his principal heir, his legitimate son Diego ; 
in case of his dying without issue, his rights were to pass to his natural 
brother, the young Fernando: and, lastly, if Fernando also died without 
leaving children, the inheritance passed to his uncle, Don Bartholomew, 
and his decendants. “I pray my sovereigas and their successors,” he 
continued, “to maintain forever my wishes in the distribution of my 
rights, my goods, and my charges ; for I, a native of Genoa, came to Cas- 
tiie to serve them, and have discovered in the far west the continent and 
the isles of India! . . . My son is to inherit my office of Admiral of the 
Seas to the westward of a line drawn from one pole to the other! .. . .” 
Passing from this to the distribution of the revenue guaranteed to him by 
his treaty with Isabella and Ferdinand, the old man divided, with liberal- 
ity and wisdom, the millions which were to accrue to his family between 
his sons and his brother Bartholomew. He assigned one fourth to his bro- 
ther, and two millions a year to Fernando, his second son. He remem- 
bered the mother of this child, Donna Beatrice Enriquez, whom he had 
never married, and with whose abandonment, during his long wanderings 
on the ocean, his conscience reproached bim. He charged his heir to make 
a liberal pension to her who had been the companion of his days of obseu- 
rity, when he was struggling at Toledo against the hardship of his former 
lot. He even seemed to accuse himself of some ingratitude or neglect to- 
ward this, his second love, fur he appends to the legacy on her behalf these 
words, which must have hung heavy on his dying hand: “ and let this be 
done for the relief of my conscience, for her name and recollection are a 
heavy load upon my soul.” : 

Then, reverting to that first country which the adoption of another can 
never efface from remembrance, he called to mind the city of Genoa, 
in which time had swept away all his father’s house, but where he still 
had some distant relatives, like the roots which remain in the ground when 
the trunk is hewn down. “I command Diego, my son,’’ he writes, “ al- 
ways to maintain in the city of Genoa a member of our family, who may 
reside there with his wife, and to secure to him an honourable sustenance, 
such as befits a relative of ours. I desire that this relative may retain his 
domicile and the citizenship of that city ; for there was I born, and thence 
did I come. 

“ Let my son,” he adds, with that chivalrous sentiment of his own vas- 
salage and allegiance to the sovereign which at that time constituted al- 
most a second religion, “ let my son serve, in remembrance of me, the 
king and queen and their successors, even to the loas of the goods of this 
life, since, after God, it was they who furnished me with the means of 
making my discoveries. 





expression, like an ill-repressed feeling of injury, “ that I came from afar 
to make the offer, and that much time elapsed before any one would be- 
lieve in the gift I brought their majesties; buat this was natural ; for it 
was for all the world a mystery, which could not fail to excite unbelief! 
Wherefore I must share the glory with these sovereigns, who were the 
first to put faith in me.” ; 

Columbus’s thoughts next reverted to God, whom he had always looked 
upon as his only true suzeraine, as if he had been the immediate vaseal of 
that Providence whose instrament and minister above all others he felt 
himself to be. Resignation and enthusiasm, the two mainsprings of his 
life, did not fail him in the hour of death. He humbled himself beneath the 
hand of nature, and was exalted by the hand of God, whom he had always 
held in sight through all his triumphs and reverses, and of whom he had 
a nearer view at the moment of bis departure from earth. He was full of 
repentance for his faults, and of hope in his double immortality. A poetin 
his heart, as may be seen in bis discourses and writings, he took from the 
sacred poetry of the Pealms the last yearnings of his soul and the last ut- 
terance of his lips. He pronounced in Latin his last farewell to this 
world, and yielded up aloud his soul to the Creator. A servant satisfied 
with his work, and dismissed from the visible world, which his labours had 
extended, he departed for the invisible world, to take possession of the 
immeasurable expanse of the infinite universe. 

The envy and ingratitude ofhis age and of bis king vanished with the 
last breath of the great man whom they bad made their victim. His con- 
temporaries seemed anxious to make amends to the dead for the persecu- 
tions they had inflicted on the living. They gave Columbus a royal fu- 
neral, His body, and afterwards that of bis son, after having successively 
occupied several monuments in various Spanish Cathedrale, were re- 
moved and buried, according to their wishes, in Hispaniola, as conquerors 
in the land they had won. They now rest in Cuba. But, by a singular 
decision of Providence or an ungrateful caprice of man, of all the lands 
of America which disputed the honour of retaining his ashes, not one re- 
tained his name. 

All the characteristics of the truly great man are united in Colambus. 
Genius, labour, patience, obscurity of origin, overcome by energy of will ; 
mild, but persisting firmness, resignation towards heaven, struggle against 
the world ; long conception of the idea in solitude, heroic execution of it 
in action ; intrepidity and coolness in storms, fearlessness of death in civil 
strife ; confidence in the destiny, not of an individual, but of the human 
race; a life risked without hesitation or retrospect in venturing into the 
unknown and phantom-peopled ocean, 1500 leagues across, and on which 
the first step no more allowed of second thoughts than Cwsar’s passage of 
the Rubicon !—untiring study, knowledge as extensive as the science of 
his day, skillful but honourable management of courts to persuade them 
to truth ; propriety of demeanour, nobleness and dignity in outward 
bearing, which affords a proof of greatness of mind, and attracts eyes and 
hearts; language adapted to the grandeur of his thoughts; eloquence 
which could convince kings, and quell the matiny of his crews ; a natural 
poetry of style, which placed his narrative on a par with the wonders of 
his discoveries and the marvels of nature ; an immense, ardent, and en- 
during love for the human race, piercing even into that distant future in 
which humanity forgets those that do it service ; legislative wisdom and 
philosophic mildness in the government of his colonies; paternal com- 
passion for those Indians, infants of humanity, whom he wished to give- 
over to the guardianship—not to the tyranny and oppression—of the Old 
World ; forgetfulness of injury, and magnanimous forgiveness of his 
enemie: ; and, lastly, piety, that virtue which includes and exalts all 
other virtues, when it exists as it didin the mind of Columbus—the con- 
stant presence of God in the soul, of justice in the conscience, of mercy 
in the heart, of gratitnde in success, of resignation in reverses, of worship 
always and every where. 

Such was the man. We know of none more perfect. He contained 
several impersonations within himself. He was worthy to represent the 
ancient world before that unknown continent on which he was the first to 
set foot, and to carry to these men of a new race a!l the virtues, without 
any of the vices, of the elder hemisphere. So great was his influence on 
the destiny of the earth, that none more than he ever deserved the name- 
of a Civilizer. 

His influence on civilization was immeasurable. He completed the 
world ; he realized the physical unity of the globe. He advanced, far 
beyond all that had been done before his time, the work of God—the 
spiritual unity of the human race. This work, in which Columbus had so- 
largely assisted, was indeed too great to be worthily rewarded even by 
affixing his name to the fourth continent. America bears not that name ; 
but the human race, drawn together and cemented by him, will epread 
his renown over the face of the whole earth. 





HOW CLAY CAN BE TURNED INTO COIN. 


We once (pleasant delusion !) thought ourselves pretty well up in the 
cunning ways of science, and fancied, in common with many others, that 
after the electric-telegraph, there was not much more to be invented or 
discovered. But we have been made aware of our mistake, and ina 
manner at once surprising and wonderful. Though we were not born to 
silver slippers, we might have walked about in a pair every year of our 
life, if we had but known as much as we know now. There the precious 
metal lay before our eyes, but we would not open them wide enough to 
see it. 

What was there in clay that we did not know? The use which certain 
writers made of it in pointing their morals was not unfamiliar to us ; 
and one among them had given us reason to believe, that even an impe- 
rial Cesar, when dead, might turn to clay ; while others, of a jovial turn 
of mind, bad made themselves merry on the subject of topers moistening 
their clay. We were not ignorant, therefore, of the morality of clay. 
Then we knew that alum was got out of clay ; that alumina, which is 
only another name for clay, was the most abundant of earthy bases, con- 
stituting no small mass in the structure of the globe; —moreover, that 
Sir Humphry Davy had knocked down the notion of alumina being an 
elementary substance, and had demonstrated it to be a metallic oxide. 
All this we knew ; but we did not know that clay contained so large an 
amount of argentiferous metal, as to be one of the most valuable sub- 
stances in nature, instead df one of the cheapest, and apparently the 
most worthless. 

That it is so has been satisfactorily proved within the past few months 
by M. Deville, an ingenious Frenchman, who has carried his experiments 
into the metallic constitution of clay further than ever before. Wohler, 
a well-known German chemist, had taken a step beyond Davy, and actu- 
ally made a lump of clay give up its silver, or aluminum, as the metal 
was called ; but it was only in tiny globules, somewhat resembling seed 
pearls in appearance. The result was in no way equal to the cost and 
labour of the experiment ; still, a fact was demonstrated. M. Deville, 
however, produces the metal in such quantities, as to make even grave 
philosophers hold up.their hands in amazement. At a late mecting of 
the Academy of Sciences in Paris, he laid before the learned assemblage 
long strips of sheet aluminum, ingots of the same metal, and medals of 
some inches diameter, which had been struck at the Imperial Mint—all 
of which had been got out of clay by his newly discovered process. 

Such a result must be reckoned among the great facts of science. Let 
us see how it is accomplished. In Wohler’s process, chloride of potassium 
gvas used. The process of M. Deville is similar, but involves the use of 
chloride of sodium. The substances having been heated in a porcelain 
crucible at a high temperature, the aluminum is set free, and, to quote 
the operator’s own words, “ there remains a saline mass, with an acid re- 
action, in the midst of which larger or smaller globules of aluminum are 
found perfectly pure.” y 

Proceeding in his description, which we permit ourselves to relieve of 
some of its technicalites, M. Deville says: This metal is as white as sil- 
ver, and malleable and ductile to the highest degree. We find, however, 
on working it, that it offers a greater resistance, from which we may sup- 
pose its tenacity to approach that ofiron. Cold hammering hardens it, 
but its former condition may be restored by remelting. Its melting 
point differs but slightly from that of silver ; it conducts heat well; and 
may be exposed to the air without any sensible oxidation. 

We learn further, that aluminum is perfectly unalterable by dry or 
damp air ; it may be handled and carried in the pocket without becoming 
tarnished, and it remains brilliant where fresh-cut tin or zinc loses its 
Instre. Neither cold nor boiling water impairs its brightness ; even sul- 
phuretted bydrogen, that terrible blackener of plate, finds it altogether 
insensible ; nor does nitric acid, weak or concentrated, act upon it. The 
only solvent yet known for this apparently indestructible metal is chlor- 
hydric acid, which, by disengaging hydrogen, forms a sesquichloride of 
aluminum. ‘ 

Here we let M. Deville speak for himself. “ Any one,” he says, “ will 
comprehend how a metal white and unalterable as silver, which does not 
tarnish, which is fusible, malleable, ductile, and tenacious, and which has 
the singular property of being lighter than glacs—how highly serviceable 
such a metal would become were it ible to obtain it easily. If we 
consider, moreover, that this metal exists naturally in considerable = 
portions, that its ore is clay, we can but wish for its being brought into 
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very true,” he goes on to say, with an involuntary bitterness of ' 


use. I have reason to hope that this will be accomplished, for chloride 
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1854. 
of aluminum is decomposed with remarkable facility at an elevated tem- 
perature by common metals; and a reaction of this nature, which I am 
now trying to realise on a greater scale than a simple laboratory experi- | 
ment, will resolve the question in a practical point of view.” " 

At M. Deville’s last appearance before the Academy, in August, in ad- 
dition to his specimens of aluminum, he shewed one of silicium, which in 
its texture and lustre had all the appearances of a metal. Here, then, we 
have another metal added to the list ; and who shall now say where dis- 
covery willstop? The silicium, be it understood, is extracted from the 
aluminum, and exists in it as carbon does in cast iron. It is supposed to 
be to ordinary silicium what graphite is to coal. 

Now, what are we to think of all this? There being no reason to doubt 
the facts as we have related them, our first impression is, that we are 
about to witness a revolution which will affect our commerce, our indus- 
try, our science, and our domestic economy. It is already known that 
some clays contain twenty-five per cent. of alaminum. Who, then, shall 
wet a limit to ite production? What achange! The chemist will bence- 
forth have a metal out of which to make his.pans, crucibles, and capsules ; 
all indestructible, and all cheap. The platinum pans used in certain ma- 
nufactures cost £1600 or more. Platinum is exceedingly heavy, alumi- 
num exceedingly light. The latter is, therefore, eminently useful as 
one for chemists, who for minute quantities require a weight which 
shall neither be too small nor liable to rust. How accarate analyses will 
‘be when made in unalterable vessels, and tests may be pushed to the very 
refinement of delicacy! Then in the art culinary. No more tin or copper 
sauce-pans ; ho more brass skillets ; all our cooking-utensils will be made 
of aluminum, from which will ensue a manifest improvement in public 
health, to say nothing of gratification toour palate. Decidedly, a new 
era seems to be opening for cooks and confectioners. And where will the 
+‘ silver-fork school ” be, when the whole nation, froni Cornwall to Caith- 
ness, is using silver forks? Will any one ever wish he had been born 
with silver slippers? 

We might fill whole pages with notions as to the changes to be brought 
about in the industrial and decorative arts. In such a climate as ours, 
to have architectural ornaments, household articles, tools, and fifty other 
things, that “won’t rust,” will be an incalculable benefit; and who 
knows whether we may not see glittering roofs on our public buildings 
and temples without having to journey to the East? Then is silver to be 
superseded as a medium of exchange ?—and shall we have a coinage of 
aluminum? The occupation of counterfeiters will be gone. Sir John 
Herschel, Master of the Mint, is already looking into the subject. Then, 
again, is there no danger of feverish excitement? Shall we not have a 
whole army of experimentalists setting to work on all sorts of earths? 
Will clay farms rise in the market? What are we to do for bricks? Will 
very fat church-yards fetch the highest prices ?—and shall we come to be- 
queath the mortal part of us to our poor relations for the sake of the alu- 
minum it may contain ? 

Seriously—we believe that most important results will follow M. De- 
ville’s discovery ; perhaps far beyond what can be predicted at present. 
It was just as much a problem, perhaps more so, when many of us were 
boys, to extract soda from sea-water; and now it is produced in thou- 
sands of tons. So, who shall say what is impossible in turning clay into 
metal? We all know that silver ‘‘ was not anything accounted of in the 
days of Solomon ;” and whether such an argentiferous abundance is 
again to be realised, remains to be seen. 


———— 


UNITED STATES DIPLOMACY. 


American diplomacy in Europe has not been very felicitous this week. 
Bad enough before, it has descended to worse. M. Soulé, the represen- 
tative of the United States at Madrid, has been refused admission into 
France and forced back to London, for reasons which the French Govern- 
ment will no doubt be prepared to explain and to justify—and such an 
act requires both explanation and justification. And Mr. Sickles, Secre- 
tary of Legation in London, has printed and circulated a correspondence 
of a hostile and offensive character with that very peaceable and popular 
qeoteme. Mr Peabody the American banker, which certainly does not 
Illustrate very favourably either the mind or the manners of Young 
America. 

Mr. Peabody, as all the world in London knows, is a staid, shrewd, 
successful, solid American of the old school, who loves to gratify his hos- 
pitable inclinations, or—if Mr Sickles will have it so—his harmless vani- 
ty, by giving balls and banquets and opera boxes on a scale unknown to 
English liberality, to his countrymen and countrywomen (if we may be 
permitted, without.insulting them, to speak of American ladies as wo- 
men) ; and hitherto the great Peabody festivals have been distinguished 
for the promotion of harmony, good feeling, and social enjoyment—a 
little more ostentatiously recorded in the columns of the Morning Post, 
perhaps, than a perfect taste would permit, but commendable in other re- 
spects for their tendency to increase friendly intercourse between various 
classes in both countries. To his fellow citizens, indeed, Mr Peabody’s at- 
tentions have been so generous and unremitting, that he had become a 
sort of rallying point for all respectable Americans in this metropolis. 
Everybody knew Mr Peabody, and Mr Peabody was polite and courteous 
to every one. And whatever maybe his weaknesses or foibles—and he 
may have some—there was certainly no want of patriotism or of kindness 
in the manner in which he either indulged the curiosity, or sought to 
augment the comfort, the pleasure, and the amusement of his country- 
men. In truth he has been a sort of model American merchant, large of 
heart and liberal of purse ; and the very last man in Europe, one would 
have thought, on whom it was possible that the representatives of his Go- 
vernment either could or would, have cast an insult, or fastened a quar- 
rel. 

And so it would have proved down to a very few months ago, as all 
must feel who witnessed the social success, well and worthily won 
amongst us, of the Legations over which Mr. Ingersol, Mr. Abbott Law- 
tence, Mr. Bancroft, and Mr. Everett presided. But things have sadly 
changed now, it seems—-though not, we would still fain hope, with Mr. 
Buchanan’s approbation. Now we have the Secretary of the American 
Legation first rising to quit Mr. Peabody’s dinner table on the 4th of 
July “in disgust,’ because that gentleman proposed the Queen’s health 
before the President’s :—then writing a letter, printed in a Boston news- 
paper, justifying his conduct, censuring and denouncing the presence of 
Englishmen at a table at which he was himself only a guest, and describ- 
ing the whole entertainment as a gross outrage upon and serious offence 
against the American Republic ;—and next, when Mr. Peabody repelled 
in strong and indignant language these imputations and criticisms, call- 
ing him out in terms and in a style which deeply aggravate his original 
and secondary offences against good manners, good feeling, and good 
taste. 

Of course Mr. Peabody has refused to indulge Mr. Sickles either with 
an explanation or with revolvers ; and we are certainly not going to in- 
crease the scandal by either giving extracts from the printed letters, or 
making further censures on Mr. Sickle’s conduct. The correspondence 
will doubtless be reprinted throughout the United States ; and what we 
desire respectfully to ask the American public, when they have read it, 
is simply— 

Whetier this is the way in which they wish to be diplomatically repre- 
sented in Europe? j . 

All the sympathies of England, all its tendencies, all its policy, are to 
Tespect the United States, and do its people every possible honour. We 
desire to see them great, prosperous, happy, and influential ; we seek to 
bind ourselves up more and more with their best interests, to be more 
intimate, more friendly, more united ; we look with horror and detesta- 
tion on all that can separate or alienate us from each other, on all that 
can produce ill-will or animosity, on all that can drift us on to war and 
bloodshed. Society in London, and everywhere else in England, is pre- 
pared to receive, to entertain, and pay all —- friendly courtesy 
to American visitors and residents; and hitherto American diplomacy 
has been especially welcome. But how, we ask Americans, can good 
feeling, habits of mutual esteem and regard, the interchange of national 
affections and friendship, be promoted by their diplomatists and agents 
sneering at @ very gracious act of Royal and lady-like acquiescence with 
their own request—by their treating Englishmen as unworthy of sitting at 
a festival held in celebration of their independence--by their denouncing 
their own countrymen for trying to promote the noblest objects of inter- 
national good will—by their speaking, in the same breath, of Queen Vic- 
toria as “ the successor of George IIL,” and of Mr. ex-Consul Sanders, 
as “ a distinguished American ? ” 

The transaction of government business is only a small part of the du- 
ties of United States’ diplomacy in England. Its higher and more usefal 
function is to comprehend, and to make its Government and its country- 
men understand, our feelings towards the United States—how, from the 
Queen to the meanest peasant, we desire to remain friends—how an 
American alliance is the dearest wish of our hearts, the foremost of our 
political aspirations—and how, in the universal opinion of England, the 
worst enemy of mankind is he who dares, for bad and selfish interests of 
his own or of his party, to exasperate us with each other, exaggerate our 




















What higher com t can. Foglia | pay to the United States, | 
we should like an Aotiies Geta us, ant th celebrating the an- | 
niversary of theit Declaration of’ In 2) We wete wrong if the’; 
Revolutionary War, we now rejoice . qur ae d we love to ac- | 
knowledge the estimable services to liberty of the founders of the Union. 
Therefore we can honestly compliment Americans on the 4th of July. 
Such a compliment Queen Victoria’ paid the great Republic in sending 
her portrait to Mr. Peabody’s festival ; thatcompliment, those of her sub- 
jects who were present also paid the United States. And yet American 
diplomacy retires from the table ‘in disgust,” when the Queen’s health 
is drunk ; ‘* and’’—says Mr. Sicklés—“ Mr. Buchanan only remained 
because he knew that his rising would have at once broken up the 
affair in eonfusion and anger.’ Can this statement, we respectfully 
ask the American Minister, be true ? 

In such an “ affair” we cannot condescend to discuss any personal mat- 
ter between Mr. Sickles und Mr. Peabody, To us, and to all other libe- 
rals, its deplorable feature is the malice prepense which is prepared to 
cultivate ill will with England, at all bazards, and out of all cireum- 
stances ; which is resolved to repel all oar efforts at friendly and cordial 
understanding ; and which, to gain the most miserable party advantage 
in America, would involve the ntic in a war where they that won 
would scarcely be less injured than they that lost. 

_ Surely this is not the use, still less the duty of United States diplomacy 
in England ? : 

And now, in conclusion, one word on the embarrassmente and diffical- 
ties which American diplomacy has so: wantonly created, and is now 
keeping open, at Grey Town, and which already has led to an augmenta- 
tion of our West Indian squadron. If it really is the wish—the insane 
wish—of the present United States Cabinet to embroil the two countries 
in war for the sake of recruiting either the strength of the yee party 
which placed it in power, or its own declining influence with that party— 
the good sense of Europe will first a , not to recrimination, retalia- 
tion, or to arms, but to the better feet and the more rational views of 
that class in the Union which ought to prevail equally in republican as in 
monarchical governments—the class which the real intelligence 
of thecountry. Already it has condemned, in a manner at once honour- 
able to the United States and satisfactory to England and France, the 
outrage committed under the sanction of the Frm vas. flag. Bat it will 
have done so to little purpose, if i¢ gan be deluded into permitting its 
public servants at Wasvington to screen themselves from congressional 
censure, by creating foreign discord out of a purely domestic transaction. 
Much, too, as England desires the most intimate alliance with the 
United States, there is one price she cannot pay for it. She cannot as- 
sent to all the doctrines, pretensions, aud outrages, which an United 
States Executive may choose for its own en to propound or 
practise. We also are an American Power; and, secure in the loyalty, 
the fidelity, and the affection of our fellow subjects there to our common 
Sovereign, we mean to remain one, and to fafil all its duties and obliga- 
tions. We are neither to be affrighted by hard words, or driven away 
by hard blows. 

Nor will it be lost on intelligent Americans that the present alliance 
between England and France will, if necessary, extend itself beyond the 
boundaries of Europe! ard protect,-even on the other shores of the At- 
lantic, interests common to both countries, 
But why, we again ask, should we have angry discussions on things th 
themselves trifling? To all sober-minded, thoughtful Englishmen, they 
areas mournful as they are detestable. And the great end of that class 
here is to induce the corresponding class in the United States to join with 
it in putting an end, once and for ever, to these mischievous diplomatic 
absurdities—London Exaniner, Oct. 28. 


—_———-_=s>—_-_- -—_— 


ADMIRAI DUNDAS AND THE “ TIMES.” 


The son of Admiral’ das has addressed the following letter to the 
editor of the Times :— 

. | Kintbury Vicarage, Hungerford, Oct. 24. 
“« Srr,— Admiral Dundas’s character, as an officer, has been attacked in 
your leading articles, and the letters of. your c ndents, with such 
persevering yenom, that people begin to suspect there must be some pri- 
vate motive. 
“Your honourable correspondent from her Majesty’s ship 4gamemnon, 
I leave in the hands of Sir E. Lyons and his officers, who will, no doubt, 
teach the learned. gentleman that although in the House of Commons 
personal invectives may pass unnoticed, there is still a code of honour 
among the officers of her Majesty’s navy which excludes the slanderer from 
their society. 

““ Now, Sir, I do not complaim of a journalist publishing letters, even 
should they emanate from an attaché to the British Embassy, or the open 
enemies of the party assailed ; but I do consider it a gross act of injustice 
when a paper of your vast influence attacks the character of an officer in 
a leading article, founded upon mere rumour. 

* As the editor of a newepaper, your object ought to be to promulgate 
truth, and not to injure an honourable man’s name, by publishing anony- 
mous libels and ward-room gossip. 

‘* Let facts alone be stated, and I fear not the people of England will 
find that Admiral Dundas has acted throughout to the satisfactiou of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, Admiral Hamelin, his senior,officer, and the gen- 
erals of the allied army, under whose approbation all the movements of 
the fleets have been guided. My object in addressing you is to claim 
fair play for an absent man, a demand all honourable men will join me 
in making for my father.--Believe me to remain, your obedient servant, 

“James W. Deans Dunpas.’’ 

The following is the reply :— 

“ Printing House-square, Oct. 24. 

“The Editor of the Times presents his compliments to Mr. Dundas, and 
begs to assure him that his father shall receive all the “ fair play” that 
even his son can “claim” at his hands. 

“ As to the ‘ private motive’ of which Mr. Dundas writes, the Editor 
is aware of none but a strong desire to put the most favourable construc- 
tion upon the conduct of an old acquaintance, from whom he has received 
many civilities, and generally on that of every officer holding so respon- 
sible a post. 

“Mr. Dundas invokes the ‘code of honour among the officers of her 
Majesty’s navy’ against the correspoudent who writes from her Majesty’s 
ship 4gamemnon. : Pe. 

“The Editor is content to leave him under the jurisdiction of the same 
code, equally confident with Mr. Dundas of a directly opposite conclusion. 

“Mr. Dundas need not be informed that the acts of an admiral to whom 
is entrusted a principal share in one of the greatest expeditions of mod- 
ern times, are necessarily amenable to public criticism. 

“ Nothing which has ever appeared in the Times has overstep the 
fair limits of such criticism, and Mr. Dundas may rest assured that no- 
thing wil ever appear which will deserve from lvss partial judges such 
epithets as ‘‘ persecuting venom,” or “ continued abuse.”’ 

“ The Rev. J. W. D. Dundas.” 





THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. 


We believe that the following isa fair statement of the occurrences 
that are known to have taken place. We give the particulars in three 
batches; the first is mainly taken from the Paris Moniteur ; ard the 
second from the London Times. The third is official. 


A letter from Varna, dated Oct. 21, says that the fire of the allied 
land-batteries was opened at 14 o’clock, on the 17th, against Sebastopol. 
At the same time the allied fleets attacked the forts at the entrance of the 

rt--the English those at the left, and the French those on the right. 

e English blew up the outer fortifications on the left, while the 
French silenced the Quarantine fort on the right. 

From Vienna, 28th October : Lord Westmoreland received a despatch 
yesterday, according to which the guns of the two forts at the entrance 
to the harbour of Sebastopol were dismounted by the artillery of the 
allied fleets. The allies had about 105 men wounded, and one-third of 
that number killed. 

From Vienna, Sunday, 29th October: The Fremdem Blatt news- 
paper, yesterday, received news Of date 19th, from the Crimea. It was 
said that the ships discontinued the bombardment because the battery 
and Quarrantine Fort, at which they fired, were silenced. The loss on 
the part of the allies was nearly 90. 4 

Frem the camp before Sebastopol, Oct. 19, it is said that the French 
have silenced the Quarantine Battery, and continue their attacks against 
Fort Alexander, and the loop-holed wall that defends the town of Sebas- 
topol on the southwestern side. It wasnot without loss that the allied 
squadrons assisted in this combined and concentrated attack—they lost 
altogether 100 killed and 200 wounded in three days. An Aide-de-Camp 
of the French Admiral was struck by a ball on the deck of the Ville de 





faults to each other, and raise up imaginary obstacles to cordiality in 
differences of institutions. 





The dgamemnon, bearing the flag of Sir Edmond 


' Paris, the flagship. 
vena, hod wntterks and the Retribution, Capt. Drummond, had 


Lyons, had suffered severely, 





a mast shot away. Of the casualities on land we have no account. 
the Russians confess to 500 killed, including Admiral Kornileff. mi 


The British steamer Trent left the coast of the’Criméa on the 25th 
October. Up to the time of the Trent's departure the siege and bom- 
bardment were going on with regularity and success. So heavy had 
been the fire of the besi batteries, and so terrible was the loas of life 
in the town of Se q whee a etebay ee doyle by the’ 
namber of unburied dead, Guns bad been brought to bear u the 
gates; and Admiral Nachimoff had been killed by the fragment of a shell: 
If this last circumstance be confirmed, it is remarkable that the two chief 
officers of the Russian pavy who planned and executed the attack at Si- 
nope, — have het sh ey oa @ year. : 

report was circula A nople that Lord Raglan - 
pressed bis opinion in favour of a prolonged bombardment in wh wet 
to an immediate assault. Having accom prodigious labour 
of wove the heavy guns and ammunition, and opening a successful 
fire on Sebastopol, the reduction of the place is considered 


onl 
tion of time, and the operations are carried on with com tively Snell 
loss to the allied forces. An assault, on the contrary, gh it might 
lead to more rapid success, would cost a great number of lives, and mate- 


rially weaken the besieging armies. 
Offieial.— Saturday, .Vov, lat ; 12.45 a.m.—The followi 
toh has been received at the F Office, from Lord Suneee ne 
ee oN forwarded to the Duke of Newcastle, Minister of the War 
“ Constantinople Oct, 28—The captain of the English steam transport 
which left Balakiava on the evening of the 26th, confirms in a great part 
the information brought this by a French ship, and transmitted 
immediately to London via —-It appears that the Russians 
attacked the Forts in the vicinity of Balaklava on the 25th. Their num- 
bers.are supposed to have been about 30,000 men. The attack was unex. 
pected, The Cossacks preceded the infantry. To resist these, at first, there 
were Ottoman and Scotch troops. 
“The Turks gave way, and even spiked the guns, which seized, by the 
they were spiked? 4/b.) 


Rassians, were turned against them. (How, 
trary, remained firm in their positions. Other for- 


The Scotch, on the con’ 
ces arrived, and the Russians were obliged to yield the ground, remai- 


. 


ning, nevertheless, masters of two forts, from which they fired upon our 
troops. Three regiments of Eaglish Light Cavalry, exposed to the cross 
fire of the Russian batteries, suffered immensely. The French took part 


in the affair with admirable bravery. On the next day, their position was 
attacked by a body of 8,000 Russians, as well from the side of the towd 
rok from that of Balaklava. They repulsed the enemy with great slaugh- 


* The loss of the Russians must have been very t. It is affirmed 
that the fire of the batteries of the town had much slackened, and accorr 
ding to the report of the wounded officers, some of whom have arrived at 
Buyukdere, the belief continued that Sebastopol would be soon in the 
hands of the Allies —This is merely what has been gathered on the spot, 
from several persons who were eye-witnesses of what took place. : 

“The names of the killed and wounded are reserved for the official 
occasion ; among the names, there is none of a general officer. : 

“ (Signed) SrratroRp DE REDCLIFFE.”’ 


Che War. ; 

Tae Heroic Doctor.—The case of the Russian wounded on the Heights 
of the Alma was mentioned in last week’s 4ibion. Here is something 
more on the same subject, and of the deepest interest, written, Oct. 8, off 
Sebastopol. 

We have lately been told again and Again that the increased civilisa- 
tion and humanity of modern times will greatly _—_ the horrors of 
war, Toacertain extent this is undoubtedly true. Onur list of Russian 
en proves it. On the Danube the Turks made no prisoners, and 

ians equally got rid of sach encumbrances by the summary method 
of the bayonet. I felt eee of my country when I saw little groups of 
English soldiers tenderly nursing wounded and dying Russians on the 
field of Alma the day after the battle, particularly when sp em moe 
was hardly calmed at the well-proved stories of ferocious feeling mani- 
fested by these same wounded. In several instances treacherously 
fired at or stabbed the doctor who had just dressed their wounds or the 
kind Samaritan who had slaked their parched throata with a t of 
water, thus showing all the inextinguishable hatred ofa dying wild beast 
and none of the noble chivalry ofa civilised soldier. Not withstandin 
the ingratitude of these poor Russian slaves, an English doctor, to 
e honour, volunteered to remain behind and endeavonr to alleviate 
the sufferings of the 700 wounded Russians who had been removed from 
the field of battle on the south bank of the Alma to the deserted village 
on its north bank. 

Dr. James Thompson, Assistant Surgeon of the 44th Regiment, and his 
soldier servant, deserve to be held up as heroés. For four or five days 
they and they alone, had to wait upon and support this enormous mass 
of severely wounded men. The task was in many respects a most dan- 
gerous one. As we have seen, the patients themselves were not to be 
trusted. The Cossacks might also at any time make prisoners of them on 
the retreat of the Allied armies. The dead were festering in heaps arouud 
the sick and dying. These two men frequently had to bury a horrible 
mass of carcases and fragments positively before they could get at some 
poor wounded wretches. In this way they must have with their own 
hands have dragged out and buried’some 200. There was no food of any 
kind for the sick, so the soldiers managed to drive ina stray bullock, and 
with the aid of some Russian convalescents (their misfortunes seem to 
have humoured them) killed it and made some soup for them. At 
length her en's ships Albion, Vesuvius, and the screw transport 
Avon arrived. The whole crew of the first landed and removed the 
wounded on board the Jvon, while the Vesuvius guarded the shore. In 
the midst of fis humane occupation a Russian force of some 4,000 or 
5,000 men approached the village, and the sailors were obliged to hasten 
on board, as it was beyond the range of the ships’ guns. However 340 
wounded were put on board the .dvon under the charge of their heroic 
preservers, Dr. Thompson and his servant. About 40 were left behind, 
and many of these poor fellows who had previously seemed unable to 
walk endeavoured, with all their might, to hobble after their more fortun- 
ate comrades. The next day the 4von proceeded with them te Odessa. 
Now, surely, when the Humane Society rewards a man who saves one 
single individual, society will not fail todo something for two men whe, 
under such dreadful trials, saved the lives of 340. 


We most deeply regret to add that Dr. Thomson subsequently fell a 
victim to cholera, in the camp before Sebastopol. 


A Por Tuwartep.——Contrary to their usual custom, the Russian bat- 
teries were again silent last night. This silence was so ominous that we 
fully expected a sortie from the fort, and it was also rumoured that the 
Russians said to be in our rear would attack Balaklava, while the Greeks 
were to aid them by setting fire to the town. The information on this 
point was so positive that the authorities resorted to the extreme mea- 
sure of ordering the Greeks, men, women, and children to leave the town, 
and the order was rigidly carried into effect before evening. An excep- 
tion was made in favour of the Tartar families, who were all permitted 
to remain. The Greeks were consoled in their flight by the ape ap that 
they carried off with them a good deal of plunder in of clothes 
which had been left with them to wash, and that they were allowed to 
take all their property with them.. Lieut.-Colonel Daveney is Comman- 
dant of the town.—Ba/aklava letter, Oct. 12. 


A Nicat Sxrmsiso.—Captain Gordon, R.E., commenced the formation 
of our right attack soon after dark. 400 men were furnished from the 
Second and Light Divisions on works, and strong covering parties were 
sent out in front and in rear to protect them. he working party was 
divided into four co’ of 100 men each, and they worked on during 
the night with such will that before morning No. 1 party had com- 
pleted 160 yards; No, 2, 78 yards; No.3, 95 yards ; No. 4, 30—in all 
363 yards of trench ready for conversion into batteries. These trenches 
are covered very perfectly. It was imtended that a party of a similar 
strength should be employed on the left:and centre, but owing to one of 
those accidents which unavoidably occur in night work, the sappers and 
miners missed their way, and got im advance towards the lines of the 
enemy. They were perceived by an advanced post, which seems to have 
been the van of a sortie. The Russians opened fire on them at short dis- 
tances with rifles, and wonderful to relate, missed them all, The flashes, 
however, showed our men that strong battalions of Russian infantry were 
moving silently on towards our works, and the alarm was given to the 
division in the rear. At 1 25 a furious cannonade was ye by the 
enemy on our Ifnes, as they had then ascertained that we had discovered 
their approach. Second and Light Divisions turned out, and our 
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attached to them opened fire on the enemy, who were advan- 

po pas the fire oe their batteries.. Owing to some misund 

the covering parties received to retire, and fell back on their lines 

the covering Pempany of riflemen, who maintained their ground with 

effect. The Russians pushed on s to eupport their assault. The 

batteries behind them were livid with incessant flashes, and the roar of 
shot and sbell filled the air, m with the constant “ ping pinging 

of rifle and musket balls. All camps were up. The on our 

left got uoder and the rattle of drums and the shrill blast of trum- 
ets were pe ped the roar of cannon and small-arms. For near! 

ap bour this din lasted, till all of a sudden a ringing cheer was 
ble on our right, rising through all the turmoil. It was the cheer of the 
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er might be seen skipping into the harbour of Sebastopol, whilst those of 
‘ee tts fell eameniely short. Had the Russians the pluck to send 
out a ship the unfortunate rt would have fared extremely ill. As 
it was she weathered the storm without receiving any damage. It was a 
cheering sight to see her at last emerge from the smoke to the left of the 
town, and slowly sail ahead. A short time afterwards she grounded at 
&@ point where the fire of the Russian batteries could be concentrated on 
her. She lay there for an hour and a half, the crew baving abandoned 
her, and it seemed imposeible but that the Russians should sink her. 
Thanks to the bad gunnery of the Russians, out of some 400 or 500 can- 
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ENGLISH OPERA AT NIBLO’S GARDEN. 
O* MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 2%h, 1854, WILL BE PRESENTED FOR THE 
first time in America, Auber’s Opera, entitled 
‘*THE SYREN.’’ 


The principal characters in which will be sustained by the following artistes : 


Mile. NAU, Mr. A. ST. ALBYN, Miss BRIENTI, Mr. ALLAN IRVING, Mr, HORN- 
CASTLE, and Mr. GEORGE HARRI-ON. 


. With a fall and efficient Chorus. 
THE ORCHESTRA, greatly increased and entirely reorganised, will be under the direction of 
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non-bells fired only four struck her. Seeing the state of affairs, the Bea- 
le went coolly in, protected by the Firebrand, and made preparations 
for towing the Austrian barque out. The instant the attempt was see 
the Russians redoubled their fire ; but the Beagle went alongside the 
barque, and managed to get her in tow. While doing so two Russian 
came out of 1; yet, though under of their guns, 

though the little Beagle and Austrian barque were not 2000 yards 
from the walls, they did not dare even to advance that far, for the Fire- 
brand was keeping close to the Beagle, the Firebrand only g six 
; the Beag/e, having landed hers for the siege train, had not one on 


. But the enemy’s vessels declined even this contest, and contented WwW 


themselves with firing at a distance. The Firebrand was hit in four 
agra: Beagle not touched at all, This incident caused a cessation 

fire in the trenches ; but when it was over the enemy resumed and 
kept up the fire till the evening.—Jbid. 


JACK with THE SieGe Train iy Tow.—An immense amount of gun- 
powder, shot, and shell has been carried up from Balaklava to the lines, 
and is placed in pes and reserve ready for use. Jack has been of essen- 
tial service in this bard work. The only thing against him is that he is 
too strong. He pulls strong carts to pieces as if they were toye. He 
piles up shot-cases in the ammanition wagons till the horses fall under 
the weg for he cannot understand “the ship starting till the hold is 
full.” He takes long pulls and strong pulls at tow ropes till they give 
like eewing silk, and he is indefatigable in “ rousing” crazy old vehicles 
= and running full speed with them down bill till they fall to 

eces. Many a ae < shot or shell by the roadside marks the scenes of 
such disasters” but Jack’s good humour during this “ spree on shore” is 
inexhaustible, and he comes back for the ve cargo from the camp 
with the greatest willingness when he is told it must be got up ere night- 
fall. It is most cheering to meet a set of these jolly fellows “ working 

@ gun to the camp.” From a distance you hear some rough heart 

chorus borne on the breeze over the hill side. As you approach 

the strains of an unmistakeable Gosport fiddle, mingled with the squeaks 
of a marine fife, rise up through the unaccostumed vales of the Crimea. 
A cload of dust on the ascent marks their coming and tugging up the 
monster gun in its cradle with “a stamp and go,” strange cries, and 
oaths sworn by some 30 tars, all flushed with honest exercise, while the 
officer_in charge tries to moderate their excessive energies, and to induce 
the two or three hairy Hercules who are sitting astride on the gun or on 
the few horses in front, with vine leaves in their hats or flowers in their 
hair, to dismount and leave off the music. The astonishmént of the stu- 
pid fur-eapped Crim Tartars, as they stare at this wondrous apparition 
on its way, is ludicrous to a degree ; but Turk, Crim, Russian, or Greek 
are all the same to Jack, and he is certain to salute every foreigner who 
by, while in this state, with the universal shibboleth of ‘ Bono! 

wno! Johany!’—Jbid, Oct. 13. 


a eee 


Tue Patriotic Fuxp in Encranp.—At the first public meeting held 
in London, in fartherance of this national object, the Lord Mayor ac- 
knowledged the following amongst many other subscriptions towards the 
fund :--The Corporation, £2,000; the Governor and Company df the 
Bank of England, £2,000 ; the Goldsmith’s Company, £1,000 ; the Gro- 
cer’s Company, £1,000 ; the Marine Assurance Company, £500 ; Messrs. 
A. Gibbon and pm an £500 ; the London Assurance Company, £500 ; 
Messrs. Baring, Brothers, £500 ; Merere. Barclay and Perkins, £500 ; the 
Fishmonger’s Company, £500; Mesers. Smith, Payne and Smith, £500; 
Mesers. Morrison, Dillon and Compan , £250; Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, 
and Buxton, £200; the Sun Fire Office, £500; Mesers, Glyn and Co., 
£500; Baron Rothschild, £500 ; the Times newspaper, £200 ; the I//us- 
trated London News, £100 ; the Shipwrights’ Company (working men), 
£100 ; the Vintner’s Company, £105 ; Messrs. Robarts and Curtis, £200 ; 
Meeers. Hankey and Company, £200 ; Messrs. Crawford and Colon, £105 ; 
Alderman Salomons, £100 ; Mesers. Pickford, £500,%&c. 


Proposed DissenTInG Hatx at Oxrord.—It is said to be in contem- 
plation to erect a hall especially for Dissenters in this University, under 
the sanction of the members of the Evangelical Alliance, from which body 
a committee has been formed to carry out the project. The committee 
have been in communication with some of the leading men in the late 
University Commission, and from them they have received positive as- 
surance that there is nothing in the law of the case to prevent any mem- 


ber of Convocation, or clergyman of the Church of Engtand, associatin 
with a Dissenter as 
London Il, News. 


‘Noan’s Arx.—The largest ocean steamship, (says the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, now plying on the Atlantic, bears precisely Pairceenion in length, 
breadth, and depth, that are recorded concerning Noah’s Ark. The di- 
mensions of the Atlantic steamers are, le 322 feet, breadth of beam 50 
feet, depth 28} feet. The dimensions of the ‘Ark were, length 300 cubits, 
breadth 50 cubits, depth 30 cubits. The Ark, therefore, was nearly twice 
the size, in length and breadth, of these vessels, the cubit being nearly 
22 inches ; both had upper, lower, and middle stories. After all the equip- 
ments of ‘sip hd centuries which have elapsed since the deluge, the 
ship builders have toreturn to the model afforded by Noah’s Ark. 


joint instructor in a new hall in the University.— 





EXTRAORDINARY Passace.—The clipper ightning, (built in the 
U. S.,) Captain J. N. Forbes, which reached Liversool = Monday, Oct. 
23, has accomplished one of the finest recorded in the history of 
made the run from Melbourne to Li 1 in sixty- 
The Lightning sailed from Li on the 14th May, 
vit g that sh : at anch ri 1 Hobeow’ for 

e was at anchor in 
than that vessel. ‘0 


’ Scornish AGRIcuULTURE.—Among the candidates 


culture vacant by the resignation of Mr. Lowe . 
son, formery farmer, Redside yao Ut Sehanien Slaven 
culturist ; Ro R 


present editor of the Worth British Agri- 
D bert asell farmer, Kilwhiss, Fifeshire ; Mr. Finlay 


jew my! and lecturer College C. Morton 
and Mr. Hay, of Whiterigg, Roxburgehbire. 


Red Jacket, 
a period of five days more 


® 


for the chair of Agri- 


in ay! ; Mr. J.C. 
Gloucestershire, editor of the Cyclopedia of Sovictloen' 


Mr. Thomas Baker, 
Lately Conductor of Music at the Princess’s Theatre, London, and Leader of Jullien’s Band. 
New Scen es and Properties prepared expressly for this Opcra by the 


, Machinery, Costum 
1, | Messrs. Hillyard, Isherwood, Rogers and other artists. 


Notwithstanding the great outlay already made, and the increased nightly expenditure, ‘he 

Price of Tickeis will remain at the old and popular standard of FIFTY CENTS ; Orchestra Arm 

Chairs, ONE DOLLAR each ; Private Boxes, FIVE DOLLARS. 
Doors open at 64,—Performance to commence 7}, o’clock. 





“THE TWINS,” BY LANDSEBR. 


ILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO, bave much pleasure in an- 
cing that in q of the increasing number of visitors to view the exquisite 





painting of 
“THE TWINS,’ BY SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A., 

they will continue the exhibition from Saturday the 11th inst. to Saturday the 25th inst. 

WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 853 Breadway. 


—--—_--- 


Drep—At Orange, N. J., on the 19th ult., Isabel Baron, aged 2 years and 9 
months, youngest daughter of Thomas and Mary E. Higham, of South Carolina. 


Exchange at New York on London. 10834 @ 1093;. 


QE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1854. 























The week’s news from Liverpool, coming down to the 4th inst., pos- 
gesees unusual interest ; and we need scarcely say that the course ofevents 
in the Crimea furnishes its paragraphs most eagerly seized upon. This 
time however, though the sum total be important, trustworthy details 
are generally wanting. A glance at the whole may be found elsewhere 
in our extracts, and the result may be summed-up in a couple of brief 
sentences—the siege of Sebastopol, up to the latest date, had been car- 
ried on with vigour and success—the British cavalry had sustained a very 
heavy loss, in an attack on the right of the allied position, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Balaklava. In connection with this latter affair, it is not a 
little curious that the Russo-American journals in this country far out- 
strip even the mendacious Menschikoff himself in their efforts to clothe it 
with importance, We have had occasion, with reference to Petropolovski, 
to notice in another place the especial pains taken by the Tribune in 
this ceaseless work of misrepresentation. Yesterday again, as regards 
this Balaklava affair, the same spirit was exhibited, though with a still 
more ludicrous failure. Determined to present an unfavourable aspect 
of the condition of the Allies, our contemporary again deploys his geo- 
graphical and strategic knowledge, and broadly hints that the Russian 
forces rfust have cut off the communication between the British and 
‘French encampments and between Balaklava and the Allied fleets! Now 
we scarcely dare to cross pens with so redoubtable a military professor 
as the Tribune’s aide-de-camp, but we must with all deference express 
our belief that there never was an uninterrupted line of redoubts thrown 
up by the Allies, all the way from Balaklava to the Heights over Se- 
bastopol ; and we would mildly suggest that the Allied outposts at the 
point of attack on the French camp may have been driven in, or 
the Russians may have been purposely admitted, so as to place them 
between two fires and play off upon them the trick which they designed 
upon the French lines. But if Lord de Redcliffe’s clumsily-worded de- 
spatch by no means warrants all our neighbour’s land-assumptions, stil] less 
does it even suggest any difficulty in communicating between ‘sea and 
shore. How came the British ambassador at Constantinople, says the 
Tribune, with a knowing wink of its eye, to have no letter from the Allied 
commanders? Get over that, if you can! Inreply, we must be permitted 
to observe that Military Secretariés to Commanders-in-Chief--particular- 
ly when, like Col. Steele of the Coldstream Guards, they are apt to play 


g | truant and join a charge up hill-sides with their regiments—do not scribble 


in counting-house fashion, and write out their despatches in triplicate, as 
though they were bills of exchange. Lord de Redcliffe mentions further- 
more that despatches had already been received by another vessel and 
transmitted to Marseilles, and also that some of the wounded officers 
had been brought down to Buykdere. So much for interrupted commu- 
nication, concerning which, by the way, it would be wrong to omit the 
Tribune’s exquisite reason for Prince Menschikoff's silence. It accounts 
for it by stating that the Prince’s “reports do not come down to the 28th, 
the day when the French rear (?) was attacked.” Delicious! turn to the 
record, and read how the Russians attacked the British lines on the 25th, 
the French on the 26th ; how the steam transport left Balaklava on the eve- 
ning cf this latter day ; and how Lord de Redcliffe dates from Constantino- 
ple on the 28th, this being the sole mention of that date. After this, can we 
wonder that the Tribune deliberately intimates that the Russian Prince’s 
“ simply a rout of the Allies” is confirmed by this Constantinople de- 
spatch !—that the present position of the Allies is “ at least very preca- 
tious ?”’—that, because Lord Raglan (for excellent and obvious reasons) 
prefers continued bombardment to assault upon what itself calls “a col- 
lection of independent and isolated strongholds,”’ “ this, too, is an indi- 
cation of an unfavourable turn of things ?’’ We cannot, we say, be sur- 
prised at all this, but we can afford to smile at the hypocritical and sa- 
tirie wind-up—“ altogether, we fear that the result of the expedition may 
be @ serious reverse for the Allied arms.” For fear, read hope, 





No Eoglishman can mourn more sincerely than we do that our Caval- 


| ry, scarcely engaged and quite unburt at the Alma, should have “ suf- 
fered immensely” in this affair of out-posts. Sorrow there must be, bat 
no shame ; for we remind our British readers that, so far as our accounts 
extend, this heavy loss was owing to the cross-fire of two Russian batte- 
ries, most ingeniously omitted in the Russian reports and the Russo- 
American comments. For the rest, the flower of the United Kingdom’s 
aristocracy may bave fallen, but there will be no lack of competitors to 
fill the vacant places. When the campaign was set on foot, large sims 
were offered for an exchange into an embarking regiment. A commis- 
tion will be now worth more than ever ; for the people of this country 
may be well-aseured, that however much our own journalists may at 
one time have expected a too rapid triumph, and at another have ap- 
peared despondent at their expectations not being fulfilled, the national 
determination is as strong a ever it was, and will effect its parpore in 
the end. In this it will be, as it has been, most gallantly backed-up by 
our French allies, to whose ‘‘ admirable bravery” we notice that Lord 
de Redcliffe alludes. Our contemporary here, the Courrier des Etats 
Unis, bappily obeerves in its remarks upon this latest operation, that it 
is “ one of those incidents in war which a victor himself can scarcely 
hope to avoid, aad that it would be silly or presumptuons to suppose 
that an army in an enemy’s country--a besieging army above all—should 
have no other trouble than that of gathering its laurel.” The Russians 
in and around Sebastopol seem to be exhibiting the hardihood of despe- 
ration. Nevertheless, they cannot avert its doom. 

We must still decline a venture into the interminable and dull records 
of Austrian and Prussian negotiations. Heaven be praised, there seems 
to be a growing indifference as to what they do or say. Neither can we 
find much novelty in a Russian manifesto recently issued by the Court 
Journal of St. Petersburg, wherein the Czar declares his intention to 
hold to the course that he has taken, even if he lose the Crimea. We 
must however compliment bis editor on a certain literary smartness 
wherewith he hits the vanity of the French by affecting to treat them as 
political weathercocks, and touches our people upon a tender spot in 
threatening their material interests. To our mind, amongst the public 
and published documents brought to hand by nt arrivals, the most 
meaning is a Proclamation issued by the King of Denmark, wherein he 
dictates to his subjects and threatens his officials, with an eye to the com- 
ing elections to the Danish Parliament. Were we not afraid of making 
our columns to-day too grave for a large portion of our readers, we would 
copy this document at length. We muet however content ourselves with 
sayiug that its spirit is that of Charles the Tenth’s famous “ Ordonnan- 
ces” that brought on the French Revolution of 1830, and that it is not 
likely to heal the breach between Denmark’s King and People. The issue 
is a grave matter. . 





At home, the war naturally occupies a large share of public attention ; 
and more or less directly conuected with it, minor circumstances assume 
large dimensions. It seems thus to be a settled thing, that the Queen, 
putting aside all personal or political antipathies is about to receive a 
visit from his Imperial Majesty of France. Thus a Court has its disagree- 
able duties to perform—and it performs them. We cannot envy the par- 
ticipators in the pageantry that will honour the occasion. Of course, the 
anticipated event gives rise in the British press to many profound and 
clever articles on Louis Napoleon’s former residence in England and his 
approaching visit, not forgetting the antithesis between the Constable’s 
homely staff which he wielded on a certain 10th of April, and the coveted 
distinction of the Garter which rumour has in readiness for him.--.2-pro- 
pos to this, there being three of those distinguished badges wanting aris- 
tocratic knees to fill them, that same rumour gives them to noble Lords 
who are indentified with the progress of the peaceful arts--certainly not 
associated in our esteem with foughten fields or well-struck blows. In 
place of the deceased Duke of Beaufort and Marquisses of Anglesea and 
Londonderry, the Order of the Garter is to number amongst its illustri- 
ous members the Earls of Elgin, Ellesmere, and Carlisle. Familiar as our 
readers are with these three names, we deem it superfluous to dwell upon 
them, and upon the peculiar coincidence, that all these three noblemen 
are personally known here, and bave been in greater or less degree 
mixed-up with the affairs of this country. 

And here, as we are touching upon the Peerage Book, we may inci- 
dentally mention two others of “our best blood,’ whose names have 
been in the Crimean list, and whose fate is a topic of interest—the Earl 
of Erroll, and Lord Dunkellin. The Earl, we know, was wounded in 
the hand at the battle of the Alma. By a letter from the Countess to 
her husband’s mother; dated Therapia, (on the Bosphorus) Oct. 5, we 
learn that he had suffered severely and would not be fit for duty for two 
months. He was thérefore invalided home. With respect to Lord Dan- 
kellin, the eldest con of the Marquis of Clanricarde and a Lieutenant in 
the Coldstream Guards, the Russian reports make him a prisoner, taken 
in the affair of the 25th ult. No such information however has been re- 
ceived in England, and the item seems to us to be euspicious—albeit, of 
course, some officers may have been captured. The Marquis was for 
many years British Ambassador at St. Petersburgh ; but has in his place 
in Parliament been latterly conspicuous in denouncing the Czar. Know- 
ing, as they do from our newspapers and army-lists, the names of the 
officers at the seat of war, and knowing also that news vid St. Petersburg 
reaches England earlier than through qny other channel, it would be but 
of a piece with a thousand instances of petty Russian spite, that Lord Dun- 
kellin’s name should have been thue used without foundation. If this 
surmise be incorrect, the coincidence is a curious one.—Another allusion 
to a war incident, and we pass on to other topics. We trust that no 
reade will fail to pay the tribute of at least a moment’s sensation of 
grief, on reading that Dr. Thomson, of the 44th Regiment, who heroically 
undertook the charge of the wounded Russians at the Alma, was subse- 
quently cut-off by cholera. If ever man deserved a monument in his 
honour, this army Assistant-Surgeon merits one. How sublimely does 
his self-sacrificing conduct contrast with the brutal indifference of the 
Russians, who left their heaps of wounded to the mercy of the enemy ! 

The. little that was done in the Baltic is still a theme for discussion at 
home, as ship after ship lets go her anchor at Sheerness or Spithead. 
There are not however wanting some shrewd arguers, who state that 
the demonstration in the North was mainly designed to concentrate 
Russian attention to that quarter, and thereby to give the expedition 
against the Crimea a better chance of success. The plan too, it is said, 
has answered its purpose. Next year may tell usanother tale——The col- 
lection for the Patriotic Fund has been commenced with every promise 
of great results. 

A correspondence between a son of Admiral Dundas and the Editor of 
the Times, is copied elsewhere for the edification of the reader. It is but 
an illustration of the growing belief, that the former has not made the 
most of his opportunities, He belongs, according to our own impressions, 
to the class of men brought up rather to the enjoyment, than to the 
earning of official rank and perquisites. There are too many of them, we 
regret to say, in every department of the State. At any rate, Admiral 
Dundas is cordially disliked by his officers ; and if we copy a bit ofa private 
letter from a Lieutenant of the .4rethusa to an old friend in London, it is 
only because the feeling it exhibits is universal. With sailor-like direct- 
nese, the eailor says: “ The fleet,and army too, would have returned home 
with their tails between their legs, if it had not been for Sir Edmund 





| Lyons; and the sooner old Dundas is recalled the better.” Whether the 


him to weather the 


old Admiral’s government influence will enable 
storm, remains to be seen. 

Mr. Pierre Soulé must be at the pinnacle of felicity. Thirsting for no- | 
toriety as a pretty woman yearns for admiration, he has again been the | 
town talk ; for who does. not know that, on or about the 24th ult., our | 
sagecious friend Louis Napoleon peremptorily refused him admission — 
from England into France? All the fuss and fever that ensued amongst 
the Americars in London and in Paris, all the opinions of the British | 
press, all the cogitations and discussions on international law that took 
place here when the news was known—of these it is needless to speak. | 
The “ very latest” telle us that Louis Napoleon has changed his mind, 
and that having (perbaps injadiciously ) exercised bis undoubted right to | 
exclade this fire-brand from his Empire, he has subsequently (and wise- 
ly) thought that the better way to treat such a personage as Mr. Pierre 
Soulé was to leave bim to cut (diplomatically) his own insignificant 
throat. Up toa very recent period the\gentleman had succeeded in do- 
ing this very decidedly, so far as tke opinions of his own countrymen are 
concerned ; but, of course, he became invested with a new character, 80 
soon as the Imperial proscription of him came into play, and was an ob- 
ject of sympathy with those who had most roundly abused him.—As for 
the merits of the original case, that is to say the right of a Government 
to prevent the transit through its territories of a Foreign Minister--we 
are happy to be relieved from the necessity of airing our wisdom on the 
occasion, and from determining between the relative weight of Vattel or 
Chancellor Kent. We may, nevertheless, be permitted to remind not a 
few of our local brethren, who were very positive that Mr. Soulé’s rights 
had been infringed, that it is not long since they took a totally different 
view. When Mr. Solon Borland of Arkansas made himself conspicuous at 
San Juan, by throwing his official mantle over a countryman of his own 
accused of murder, there was a pretty general cry that in transitu he 
could not claim the privileges of his office. Much may, without doubt, 
be luminously said on both sides: but we have an old-fashioned weakness 
for consistency. 

Differing in all other respects, the Herald and the Tribune of this 
city are par nobile fratrum in their ingenious efforts to distort--or in 
other words to Russianize—-every account of hostile operations between 
the Earopean powers now at war. On the mysterious reasons for this 
systematic perversion we do not propose to dwell; but a glance at the 
modes in which it is manifested may amuse our readers, albeit its effects 
are not of sufficient importance to ruffle the Councils of the Allies, or to 
cheer the drooping spirits of a peripatetic Menschikoff. The Herald 
mainly avails itself of a very convenient set of foreign correspondents, 
whose word has its weight, even if their authority be editorially recog- 
nised, or doubted, as circumstances may render expedient. The Tribune 
comes down upon its readers with a profundity of local knowledge, and 
an elaborateness of military criticism, absolutely startling. The late af- 
fair at Petropaulovski was a case in point. 

In the Albion of Saturday last, appeared several versions of that affair. 
On that morning also the Tribune and the Herald brought their custom- 
ary tactics into play, in honour of the occasion ; both, by the way, having 
had twenty-four hours’ time to consider how they should treat the reports, 
which they had both already published. Let us in the first place pay 
our respects to our contemporary, who affects the strategist in editorial 
type. With an air of authority that may be well-grounded—for we in- 
cline to think that it has Russian promptings, as well as Russian sympa- 
thies—the Tribune starts off with a quiet reproof of its neighbours’ or- 
thograpby, substituting at the very head of its article the name Petropa- 
vlofek for the more ordinary Petropaulovski. This is one point skilfully 
gained ; at once you feel yourself to be in the presence of a writer of su- 
perior information, and are so far ready to follow his lead. The article 
itself commences with a general remark, carelessly dropped, as though 
its truthfulness did not require elucidation. The Allies, says the Zyri- 
bune, are not favoured by the fortune of war; the Russians show more 
skill and vigour than was expected. Thisintroduction, it might be sup- 
posed, was to bear upon the immediate subject under notice. Not entirely 
80 ; a week’s news from Europe having just been received (trussed for this 
market by the Halifax cook in the cervice of the New York associated 
prese), the temptation to drag it in was irresistible, though the manner 
adopted was not happy. Though forming one sentence, we must be per- 
mitted to exhibit it piecemeal. 


With regard to Sebastopol, we do 
not undertake to judge until the arri- 











| The indications afforded by tke tele- 
graphic dispatch from Halifax are that 
val of our files of journals and corres- | the expedition to the Crimea isin a 
pondence. rather difficult position. 


There is scme reser vation, it will be observed, in the foregoing premi- 
ses ; but this is hustled out of sight, in what immediately follows. 

Simultaneous with the arrival of this intelligence, and of the doubt it casts 
upon the success of the allied forces, we hear from the other side of the world, 
from the northeast of Asia, of a check they (the Allies) sustained, more im- 
portant morally than materially. 

That is to say that the (cooked-up) news, touching which the Tribune 
cautiously reserves its judgment, is yet admissible for pointing the Tyi- 
bune’s general assertion! But the Crimea should surely have been let 
alone ; for although neither the Allies nor the .2/dion can doubt the cou- 
rage of Russian troops and their ability to avail themselves of strong 
forts and heavy guns, any attempt to prove their “skill and vigour” 
from the early incidents of the Crimean campaign must expose even a 
military critic to a charge of ignorance or partiality. The connoisseur 
of the Tribune can probably find a bay marked on his map, wherein an 
army was suffered to land unopposed ; a river, from whose heights Rus- 
sian ladies were invited to witness the annihilation of that same force ; 
and perchance a certain wood through which it marched unimpeded, to 
the infinite rurprise of Prince Menechikoff, the Sebastopolitans, and the 
military critic in question. Whatever may bave been the vigour exhibi- 
ted in these various localities, there certainly was not much skill.—But 
to return to Kamschatka. The Tribune’s article is continued in that cu- 
rious strain into which a writer is apt to fall, who understands his sub- 
ject, but twists it to a certain purpose. Contradiction is frequent.—Pe- 
tropavlofsk is important and strong, because the failure to take it makes 
the mortification so much the greater for the Allies; it is unimportant 
and weak, because the defence thus shows off the more brilliantly. 


It is important for the excellence of 
its harbour, and as the centre of all the 
trade with the coast, and with the Ku- 
rile and Aleutian prenene ; it 
serves, likewise, as the depot for the 
stores, sent yearly from St. Petersburg 
by the Russian Government, for the 
use of its posts in that region. 


This will show the shape of the har- 
bour and ita entrance, with the twe 
necks of land, which giveit great mil- 
itary strength. * * * * It doesnot ap- 
pear that the forts at Petropavlofsk 
are very elaborately constructed, but 
their position is an exceedingly pow- 
ful one. Their guns were also more 
numerous than those of the Allies, 
leaving out of account the two Russian 
ships in the harbour, and they were 
served by veteran soldiers, of whose 

mnery the French officers speak in 

igh terms. 





Its worth is small, even to the Rus- 
sians, whose most valuable possession 
in north-eastern Asia, is the river 
Amoor, with the island of Saghalien 
at its mouth, and the territory on its 
shores. — 


Just as the attack was made, it was 
found that Price, the English Admiral, 
was shot through the heart. He is 
said by some to have been in the act 
of picking up his pistol when he was 
shot. Others, who had a good oppor- 
tunity to form an opinion, have stated 
that he commi the deed rather 
than sustain the ignominy of what he 
considered to be a certain defeat. The 
former is more likely to‘be true. 


On the one side “great military strength,” “an exceedingly powerful 
position,” “more numerous guns,” and “ veteran soldiers’—on the 
other, “ the ignominy of defeat!” Thus to blow hot and cold, all in the 
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space of a few lines, is a pitifal mode of argument, and one that can 
only inflaence unreflecting readere.—Far worse however than this is the 
scandalous and unfounded imputation thrown by the Tribune upon the 
memory of Admiral Price. It is worth while to notice the malice and 
ingenuity with which the words ‘‘he was shot,” “ good opportunity,” 
and “ignominy of defeat,” are introduced. To repeat twice that a man 
“was shot” scarcely conveys the idea of accidental death by his own 
hand. It would seem though that the writer was ashamed of his sugges- 
tion as to suicide, since he intimates thatsit is scarcely to be relied upon.— 
Had we more room, we could expose still further the crafty one-sidedness 


| of this reviewer ; for the mean spirit of detraction runs through every 


line, overcoming any scruples as toconsistency. We will mention only one 
more point. Accurately measuring the strength of position, the writer 
saye, 


The advantage was so greatly with the Russians, that to take the place was 
a feat only to be accomplished by a brilliant coup de main ; 


but, as we anticipated last week, the traitorous American guide is en- 
tirely overlooked, and the Allies are contemptuously stated to have 
“ suffered themeelves to fall into an ambusecade.”’ Had their leaders been 
in the habit of reading the N. Y. Tribune and Herald, they would pro- 
bably have been more eautious. 

Having devoted so much space to the former, we must be brief with 
the latter of these journals, Its correspondents, as bas been remarked, 
do much of its very peculiar work. Thus we now have Verrras writing 
for it from San Francieco several days after the publication of the gene- 
rally-received statement, which set the whole Allied loss, in “killed, 
wounded, and left on shore, at 209, and which does not even appear to 
have been controverted for the Tribune, by the “others who bad good 
opportunity’ of knowing that the British Admiral committed sui- 
cide in order to save himself from ignominy. Vexrras, however, is bet- 
ter informed. He bas it “on reliable authority that the loas of the Allies, 
in killed alone, exceeds 500 men.”--His other piece of information, ga- 
thered from his own particular sources, may very fairly be balanced by 


‘| an extract from the very next page of this same Saturday’s Herald. — 


From a sea captain, who was at Pe-; News of the war in Europe had been 
tropaulovski in the summer ef 1853,1| brought to Petropaulovski by the 
learn that the whole population of the | American bark Bhering, and the Rus- 

lace, including women, children and | sians were making great preparations 

ndians, did not, at that time, amount/ to resist aa anticipated attack by the 

to 700 persons, as taken by him from allied fleet. The port is defended by 

an official Russian map, and that the | several fortifications, and new ones are 

fortifications must be of the most pri-| being erected, consisting of one or two 

mitive kind.— Veritas,” the Herald’s| masked batteries, with three or four 

own correspondent at San Francisco. | mortars.—The Governor has under his 

; command a full regiment of soldiers, 

| thoroughly equipped, and is confident 

that he can stand a pretty long siege. 

—Petropaulovski contains between 

13,500 and 4,000 inhabitants, including 

|a few Americans and Englishmen, and 

one American store. Everylody is ob- 

| liged to be a soldier or a sailor, and to 

;respond to the Governor's call at a 

| moment’s notice. * * * * * The Go- 

vernor thinks, and our informant also, 

| that it would be impossible to take the 

post with anything short of a fleet of 

| steamers, as new batteries are being 

built to cover every approach.— The 

; Herald, quoting fromtheLima News of 
| October 7. 


The cream of the joke is that the Hera/d simultaneously and editorially 
commends to notice its “ interesting letter,’ and its ‘“ much valuable in- 
formation as tothe late attack !”—Perhaps we have devoted too much 
space to the exposure of these discrepancies, and to throwing a stigma on 
the animus that dictates them. We have done £0, simply in the hope that the 
American portion of our readers may be induced hereafter to exercise some 
caution, ere they resign themselves to the geographical and military cri- 
tiques of the Tribune, or the special information of the Herald’s corres- 
pondents, when Russia and the Allies are discussed. 


The Clergy Reserves Bill and the Seignorial Tenures Bill occupy, as 
well as they may, the attention of the Canadian Parliament. Pamphlets 
are spoken; volumesare written upon them. When we add that an Act 
for enforcing Temperance is under consideration, and that the permanent 
or temporary location of the Government is a question generally agita- 
ted-—it may well be believed that there is no lack of material for fine 
speaking or fine writing —The proposed Legislative grant to the Patriotic 
Fund seems to hang fire. 

The contributions of our British friends hereabouts to our branch of 
the British Patriotic Fund have swelled up to a respectable amount, as 
the advertisement testifies. Still, alas! the late accounts tell us what 
new crowds of widows and orphans will be claimants on this Fund for 
the means of sustenance and education. Come, there are yet ten days. 
The list will be closed on Wednesday, the 29th inst. Whocan subscribe, 
and has failed todo so? Look to the list, and see how the gift is propor- 
tioned to the means. One of the donors writes us word that “ A residence 
of fifty-eight years in this country bas not lessened in any degree his love 
for the honour and glory of fatherland.” He sends us $100. Two work- 
ing-men have handed in their mite of $l each. Let no one be ashamed 
to contribute a small amount, or afraid to give a large one! 








Independent of the war casualties, our Obituary notices to-day extend 
over unusual space. We should dwell otherwise mpon the melancholy 
death of Mr. William North, a relative of the Earl of Guilford, who com- 
mitted suicide in this city, early in the week. As it is, we can only re- 
cord the fact, as furnishing another example of the hard lot of those who 
devote themselves to Literature, in the hopes of satisfying their laudable 
cravings for fame, and at the same time acquiring the needful means of 
support. Mr. North, under the influence of some family disagreements, 
came hither some years since, and as a writerfor many of the best Ameri 
can periodicals became soon a man of mark. Those who knew him well 
assure us that his talents were brilliant, and that they were acknowledged 
to be so by the most competent judges. But the honour and the profit were 
precarious. Disappointment crushed him--and then followed the painful 
proceedings of a Coroner's Ihquest, and an occasional tribute to his me- 
mory from a fellow-traveller through the difficult walk of Letters. 





The election of Governor of this State is not even yet officially an- 
nounced ; still the result is very remarkable. Upwards of two hundred 
and eighty-six thousand votes were polled for Governor Seymour and Mr. 
Clark, between whom the pendulum vibrates. The majority either way 
is e&timated but at a few scores——Mr. Henry J. Raymond, the originator 
andjleading editor of the N. Y. Daily Times, is unquestionably the Lieu- 
tenant Governor elect. On this result we respectfully congratulate our 
contemporary, notwithstanding our frequent editorial scuffles with him. 





Mr. Griffith, the late Secretary of Legation at Washington, sailed for 
Liverpool on Wednesday, in the 4radia. His successor is named in our 
list of appointments. __— 

Mr. Walker, the invader of Sonora, has been tried at San Francisco, for 
violating the U.S. laws in setting his expedition on foot. He wasac- 
quitted. Why? Possibly, because the execution of the Count Raousset 
Boulbon has produced a re-action in the Californian mind. 


NEW ALBION PLATE FOR 1855. 
It has often been asserted that Niagara is beyond the painter’s or the 
engraver’s reach ; but not being in the habit of taking every dogma for 
granted, and having special doubts on this point, we determined, about 





this time last year, to satisfy ourselves thereon, for the benefit of our 
subscribers. The result was a rapid journey with Mr. J.B. WaNpESroRDE 
who painted for us the well-known Mary, Queen of Scots—a search with 
him for the best point of view of the Great Horse-Shoe Fall--a sketch in 
oil taken by him forthwith on the spot—a water-colour drawing therefrom 
—and lastly a very highly-finished engraving, entirely in Tine, from the 
skilful burin of Mr. R. Huvsteiwoop of this city —When we say, that the 
preparation of this plate has actually cost us a trife more than double 
the amount hitherto expended on any plaie issued from this office, and 
that it is (to the best of our knowledge) the largest line engraving ever 
published in the United States, we trust our subscribers will give us 
some credit for responding cheerfully to their liberal patronage. 


sAusiec. 


_ We have not troubled our critic for any remarks this week, inasmuch as there 
is little to be said. It may be remarked however that the Italian Opera was re- 
vived on Tuesday, by private arrangement between Mr. Hackett and the Pro- 
prietors of the “ Academy of Music.” The Puritani” was given, bot, unfor - 
tanately, Mario was not yet forthcoming. Badiali was received as an acknow- 
ledged and deserving favourite, and the charming Grisi has not looked so well 
or sung 80 well, since her coming, as she looked and sung on this occasion. 
Her Vien, diletto, wag perfection ; but it is sot a /a mode to encore it, and the 
New York beaux and belles are not easily moved to sudden impulses. There- 
fore it was greeted with some applause ; nothing more. "The wearisome Su- 
oni lq tromba, on the other hand, with its ridiculous accompaniment of Ame- 
rican and Hungarian flags, was repeated—rather at a signal from behind the 
curtain, than by a genuine call from before it.—The scenery at this house igs 
exquisite.—Last night, we trust, Mario sprang to life and popularity as Al- 
maviva in the “ Barbiere.” — 

On Monday, at the Broadway, Mr. Wallace has a well-merited Benefit, when 
he will again conduct for the Pyne and Harrison troupe, who pay us a flying 
visit, on their way from Philadelphia to Boston. Mr. Wallace must have a 


Pa a Monday also, at Niblo’s, the new English Opera Company makes 
its début. 








Brama. 


The drama (which, like every other drama of the modern school, is of “ pe- 
culiar construction”) called the “ Upper Ten and Lower Twenty,” was produ- 
ced at Mr. Burton's on Thursday evening. 1 protest against the name as being 
acanting and vulgar paraphrase of “ St. Giles’s and St. James’s.” I protest 
against it, because it places in juxta-position the two extremes of society, ob- 
viously with the view of making one or the other suffer. However, there is 
not much ina name, particularly if it’s a bad one. I protest, and that sa- 
tisfies me. 

The Upper Ten and Lower Twenty accommodate themselves in four cleverly- 
constructed acts, ticketed respectively, ‘‘Guilt,” “Insanity,” Revenge,” 
** Retribution.” There is very little in the story. A smooth villain runs away 
With a trusting husband’s wife; trusting hasband goes mad and drinks rum, 
the latter perhaps being the consequence of the former ; smooth villain\re- 
torrs, thinking that trusting husband is dead. Trusting husband however 
lives and kicks vigorously, and enters on a career of Revenge, with evident 
capacity. Smooth villain has had a child born to him. Trusting husband 
sets house on fire, and steals child ; trusting husband behaves like a brute 
to child ; beats the little creature and makes it beg from its own parents. 
Smooth villain tries his hand at forgery, and requiring a witness, seeks one in 
the degraded, and of course willing though unknown trusting husband. Dénouc- 
ment :—Child of adultery dies from exposure and ill-treatment ; trusting hus- 
band’s suffering wife learns that it is her own daughter, and that the debased 
old toper before her is the wreck of her former trusting husband ; smooth 
Villain jamps into the River (East or North not specified—hope not the East 
for the sake ofthe oysters) and is drowned, in an effort to escape the authorities 
who are after him for forgery. ‘Trusting husband refuses to forgive his wife, 
and curtain descends on a sad picture of Retribation. 

There is very little originality in all this; but there is originality and foree 
in the incidents and treatment. The author is well versed in dramatic effect, 
aud furnishes each of his four acts with exciting tableaux. Herein lies one 
great secret of success; and another is found in the excellent drawing of 
three of the principal characters, Mr. Christopher Crookpath, (the trasting 
husband) Zeke Ripeheart, and Nancy Notion. 

In a moral point of view the drama is defective; the unhappy wife repents 
earnestly, but is not forgiven ; the unhappy husband suffers, but is not made 
whole. There is in consequence an absence of that poetie justice which the 
dramatic author should always consult. if he would teach the grand moral les- 
son of forgiveness. It is not sufficient to demonstrate the stern truth that 
death is the reward of sin. Savage exaction of a tooth for a tooth and a nail 
for a nail inculeates no virtuous precept, teaches no moral good. The loveli- 
ness of virtue, and not the deformity of crime, should be the thesis of an earnest 
writer. But truth to tell, there is very little virtue in this drama, after the first 
act. Everything hastens to destruction, and perishes in the end. 

I take these exceptions on broad grounds, and with no idea of unduly depre- 
ciating the general merit of this piece. It is in many respects the best effort 
I have seen on the American stage, and deserves success. Ingenuity and pow- 
er, rather than moral definiteness, are its characteristics; and those character- 
istics are well developed. The dialogue is smoothly written; contains some 
excellent hits, and is not disfigured with much “ buncombe.” Finally, there 








is not a word too much, from beginning toend. One serious artistic blander 
should be remedied. Throughout the fourth act, the corpse of the unfortanate 
child is before the audience. Death unless accompanied with action is a 
| grossness on the stage, a superfluous horror perfectly inadmissible. Now 
| this child is dead when the curtain ascends, and is there, whitened and stiff, 
merely to shock and horrify the audience. A bier would answer all the pur- 
| poses of the dramatist, and be more than sufficiently impressive. 

Mr. Burton’s Christopher is one of the best melodramatic impersonations I 
have seen for some years. In the first act he does not shine to great advan- 
tage, but in the succeeding ones he is powerful and real.’ Johnston as Zeke 
displays a talent for the New York b’hoy individuality. Miss Raymond as the 
false wife is correct, but not intense; Mrs. Hough as Nancy perfectly delicious. 
The other characters are respectably sustained, but do not demand any spe- 
cial comment. 

The drama was entirely successful, and will enjoy a long run. I hope to see 
it on the bills for at least a month. It is written by Mr. De Walden, author of 
the ‘‘ Fillibuster.” 

The pen is mightier than the sword. I once doubted it, but my doubtshave 
been dissipated, and I am a convert to the true faith now. History (the 
World's eternal and inflexible pedagogue) records the victories that have been 
achieved, and the battles that were lost, whereby men learn practical lessons 
for present use, It is right that it should beso. I do not—it:wilbbe perceiy- 
ed—agree with M. de Toussenel. Tuat remarkable gentleman maintains there 
is no instruction, no philosophy in battles, if they are not fought on an empty 
stomach. Hunger, says he, is the only excuse for war, or any other entertain- 
ment where slaughter is important. For unless you want to eat your enemy 
(he argues) why kill him? If am shocked and disgusted with this viandish 
view of glory. Let me eturnto my argument. History records feats of arms 
—which is good, but neglects greater triumphs of the pen—which is bad. I 
for one won't submit to it. Therefore I refer to a recently accomplished victory 
which I believe is unparalleled. I did it with the pen—-a very bad pen too. 
Have the goodness to read the next line twice. 

Mr. Wallack has announced the day on which Taar Comedy is to be pro- 
duced ! 

From time immemorial that Comedy (‘‘ Weeds and Flowers’’) has been under- 
lined. It has been in “ an active state of preparation” ever since Mr. Wallack’s 
activity and Mr. Wallack’s campaign commenced. There was no earthly rea- 
son for supposing that it would ever get out of the eternal limbo of managerial 
preparation ; on the contrary, it was pradent to believe that it would waste 
away gradually, by excessive activity, like the « Knights of the Round Table.” 
Now mark the result. Atva with a very bad pen resolved himself into a for- 
lorn hope, and plunged madly into the stronghold of the enemy—his play bill. 





The next week a flag of trace was exhibited, a date specified, and a promise 
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announced. Let that signal 
At the Broadway, Miss Agnes Robertson 
increases daily in public estimation. I incline to the 
as es they pay best, and that argument is unanswerable. “ 
the occasion of Miss Robertson's benefit I satiafied my ‘* nataral purieaity by 
seeing Mr. Dion Bourcicault in the character of Sir Charles Coldstream. 1 
said nothing about it at the time, because I supposed it to be a generous act of 
indiscretion on his part fora specitic object. ! 
hardihood to repeat the performance, and is therefore open to fair criticism. 
{ was disappointed, greatly so, because the very characteristics I expected to 
find in Mr. Bourcicault’s acting were those that he peculiarly lacked. Gentle- 
manly tone, manner, and air were barlesqued not mimicked. Supreme style 
of bon ton, sometimes found with insufferable affectation, is presumed in the cha- 
racter of Sir Charles Coldstream, but.was wanting in Mr. Bourcicault’s repre- 
sentation. Again, in the plonghboy’s dieguise, the gentleman should ooze 
through the smock frock ; but did not. He was to all intents and purposes @ 
ploughboy. Mr. Bourcicauit has an unpleasant voice, altogether too sharp for 
dramatic purposes. He is not easy on the stage, but angular, assored, and un- 
. impressive: © T-would advise Mr. Bourcicault to write plays, not act them. 
Miss Julia Bean is still at the Metropolitan. [ am in arrear with that esta- 
lishment, but will endeavour to strike a balauce (I think in their favour, too,) 
next week. ALVA. 


and I believe unparalleled triamph 


opinion I have already 





Obituary. 


7 ApRaHAM oF MonTreaL.—Death has stricken down a 
dead er learned and powerful public writer. Mr, Robert Abraham, 
‘one of the Editors of the Montreal Transcript, closed his earthly and 
editorial career on Saturday, the Ilthinstant. Mr. Abraham was a wit- 

playful, brilliant and epigrammatic writer. There was scarcely a 
adie subject in the whole range of periodical literature, scarcely a sin- 
gle principle of political economy, which his practised and observant 
mind was unable to illustrate and explain. Mr. Abraham was formerly 
editor of one of the Liverpool papers, and was noted for his lively, caus- 
tic, and clever contributions. He tras been the editor of the Montreal 
Transcript for a number of years, and when in his prime gave evidence 
of qualities which will be long remembered and referred to by the litera- 
ry circles of Montreal. For some time past his health and strength failed 
him, paralysis had laid its cold and benumbing touch upon him. He 
wrote less and less, but occasionally and'to the very last, an article with 
scintillations of wit and genius, appeared to show that his intellect, if 
obscured, was not lost. Mr. Abravam was a medical man by education, 
but not engaged in the practice of his profession. He has a brother at 
Live 1, a member of the firm of Clay & Abraham, Apothecaries, who 
is highly esteemed for his knowledge of Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, 
and Natural History, in which sciences Mr. Robert Abraham, who studied 
at the Royal Institution, Liverpool, was deeply versed. Peace to his 
memory. “ We could have better spared a better man.”—Montreal 
Pilot, Nov. 13. —_— 


Apreat Sir T. B, Marti, G.C.B., ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET.—Sir Thomas 
B Martin the senior officer of the British Navy, died at Portsmouth, 
the 2lst ult., at the age of 82. This distinguished officer, who ente- 
red the oy Naval Academy in 1785, and embarked the next year on 
board the Pegasus, was on active duty for a period of thirty years. The 
record of his services fill more than two of the closely-printed columns 
of O’Byrne’s “ Naval Biography.”’ Suffice if for our limited space to state 
that, in 1790, he became a Lieutenant ; and, in 1793 witnessed Lord Hood’s 
occupation of Toulon. He subsequently co-operated in the reduction of 
Bastea, and captured Le Jean Bart, corvette, of 18 guns, and the Tamise, 
of 40. ln ‘April, 1797, he was present at the unsuccessful attack on Puerto 
Rico ; and, during the five following months, had the good fortune to 
make prizes of nine privateers. In 1798 he ry 07 aftera long and obsti- 
nate conflict, the French ship’ mmortalité. In 1800, in personal command 
’ of the boats of a squadron, he entered the Quimper river, and effected, 
on its banks, the destruction of three batteries. In 1808, being at that 
time in the implacable, he brought to close action the Russian 74-gun 
ship Sewolod ; which he would have taken, but for the approach of the 
whole Russian fleet, which bore up to the Sewolod’s support. In 
acknowledgment of this gallant exploit, the King of Sweden conferred 
on Captain in the Order of the Sword. In 1811 he attained the rank 
of Rear-Admiral ; and in 1812 took an energetic part in the defence of 


Riga, and in the support of Bragatim’s army against Marshal Davoust. 
Tn isi he became Comptroller of the Navy ; and, from 1818 to 1832, satin 
Parliament for 


Plymouth. In 1849 he was appointed Admiral ofthe Fleet. 
—InSir Thomas fae Martin was third son of the late Sir Henry Martin, 
Bart., M.P. He married Catherine, daughfer of Captain Robert Fan- 
shawe, R.N. ; and had three sons—Rear-Adml. W. Fanshawe Martin, Rear- 
Adml. H. Byam Martin, Lt.-Col. R. F. Martin ; and three daughters. 


Lorp Frepsricx Leveson Gower.—Lord Frederick Leveson Gower, 
-second son of the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, is among the latest 
victims to the severity of the Eastern campaign. His Lordship died on 
board H.M.S. Bellerophon, on her voyage backto England. This gallant 
young nobleman, although suffering severely from illness previously con- 
tracted at Varna, persisted in accompanying his comrades to the Crimea. 
When the troops landed at Eupatoria, he was so weak that it was found 
im ble to convey him ashore ; and bis Lordship was on his way home 
when cut off thus prematurely. 


Viscount Cuewroy.—Viscount Chewton, of the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
died at Scutari, where he had been conveyed from the Crimea, from the 
severe wounds he had received at the battle of the Alma. His case was 
hopeless from the beginning, as his body was covered with wounds of a 
most serious nature, two of which penetrated the bowels. He was ai- 
tended by the Inspector-General of Hospitals, Dr. Ball, also Staff-Sur- 

n Menzies and Assistant-Surgeon Manifold, who were unceasing in 
fheir attendance, but every effort to save his life was in vain. This gal- 
lant young nobleman was the eldest son of Earl Waldegrave, and was 
born June 29, 1816. He entered the army in 1841, having previously 
served with the militia in the suppression of the insurrection in Canada. 
He was with the 53rd Regiment in the Sutlej campaign of 1846, and re- 
eived a medal for Sobraon. Lord Chewton married, in 1850, the only 
daughter of the late Captain Bastard, R.N., and had issue William Frede- 
rick, now Viscount Chewton, born in 1851, and two other children, the 
youngest of whom is but a few days old. 


Mr. James Gratrax.—We regret to announce the death of the Right 
Hon. James Grattan, which occurred suddenly at his residence, Tinne- 
hinch, county Wicklow. He was eldest son of the late Right Hon. Henr 
Grattan, and represented the county Wicklow in several Parliaments. 
He has left no issue. The mansion and estate of Tinnehinch were pre- 
sented to his father by the Irish Parliament, in testimony of its approba- 
tion of hie eminently talented exertions in the cause of Ireland. This 
pro rty will pass to his surviving son, Mr. Henry Grattan, late member 
‘for Meath. : eas 

Cotoxet Liorp.—Col. Lloyd, late British Consul-General in Bolivia, 
died of cholera at Therapia. Colonel Lloyd went to Turkey with the in- 
tention of penetrating into the Circassian country; but afterwards at- 
tached himself to the British army in the Crimea, where he was seized 
with the illness of which he died. 


Before Sebastopel, of cholera, Adam Maitland, Esq., Captain 79th High- 
Janders, son of the late Hon. Thomas Maitland, of Dundrennan, one of the 
Senators of the College of Justice, Scotland, and brother of James Maitland, 
Esq., of this city.—On the Ist of Sept., in command of H. M. S. St. Vincent, off 
the island of Anhalt, Capt. G. Mansel, R. N. He had seen much service, and 
was te omy ng ewe wt recent deaths by cholera, we notice 
that of Dr. Robert Evans, L. L. D.,D. C. L., of Bristol, head-master to the City 
Grammar-school.—Recently, at his seat, Matthew Wilson, Esq., of Eshton 
Hall, Co. York, a magistrate and ps) 7 Mee mpet for the West Riding of 
Yi #8 well as for the county of Lancaster.—Lieutenant-General Ewart, 
Colonel of he 67th Regiment died at St. John’s Wood. The deceased officer 
entered the army in 1 , and served through the principal campaigns in the 
Peninsula.—The list of officers who have died in the Crimea is increased b: 
Major Banner, of the 93d; Lieut. Walmsley, 77th; Capt. Hylton Joliffe Cold- 
stream Guards; and Staff'Surgeon Mackey.—In Paris, H. R. H. the Dac of 
Wurtemberg, eighty-nine. She was a Princess Czartor 


oped f ka, and sister of 
Prince Adam yan Her highness shared her brother’s exile, and is 


tly by all Poles.—The senior General of the French army has 

ated Gonna Thesdore de Lameth ; in his ninety-ninth year.—One +f the 
seats for Bedford is now vacant by the death of Mr. Henry Stuart. Mr. Stuart 
was a descendant of William Penn.—At Messina, of cholera, W. W. Barker, 
Esq., H. B. M. Consul.-At the Crimea, the Rev. George Mockler, M.A., Chap. 
dain attached to the 3d division of the British Army. He fell a sacrifice to h 

, and sank under the heavy labour which was unavoidably imposed upon 
him, in attending to the sick and wounded after the battle of the Alma. He 
was 


on the heights of Sebastopol.—At Dunkeld, Scotland, Ge M 
Charles Edward Stuart Count Roehenstart, aged 73 years.—at Jackatalla, 


be recorded. | Neilgherry Hills, E. }., Lt. SwaffieNi, of the 74th Highlanders.—At Edinburgh, 


is attracting large audiences, and | 


i means adapted to her powers. | clans.—At Bath 
show pieces are by no Pp P On | ford. Capt, H. G. Etough, R.N.—At Blackford, Aberdeenshire, Rear-Admiral J. 


But Mr. Bourcicault has had the | 


‘four inches thick, rendering them 


- Cunn . ., of Daloch, late one of the Judges of the Court of Ses- 
sion —At Dinard, Frivce, W. Paber, Esq., late of the 14th Lt Drags—At Tun- 
bridge-wells, Dr. Golding Bird, M. D., F.R.S., Fellow of the RI. Col. of Physi- 
, G.P. Palmer, Esq., formerly of H. M.’s 61st Regt.— At Stam- 


th.-At Brighton, B. Ventour, Esq., of Tobago, West Indies, a Member of 
H. M. Council in that island. On board H. M. 8. Apollo, on his passage from 
Balbek to Balaklava, of cholera, F. C. Huthwaite, Esq., Surgeon of the 3d Bat- 
talion of Grenadier Guards.—In Balaklava Bay, on board the Hydaspes, of fe- 
ver, H. C. Dawson, ., Lient. in 6th Drags._-At the Bridge of Allan, near 
Stirling, N. B., Lieut-Col. Losack, K.S.F.,—At Balaklava, of cholera, Dr. A. 
Rothney Reid, Assist. Staff Surg. to the Forces.—At Scutari Hospital, from fe- 
ver, Lieut Alder, 77th Regt.—In St. John’s-wood, Lieut-Gen. Ewart, C. B., of 
Beech-grove, Sunninghill, Berkshire, Colonel of the 67th Regt.—At Exmouth, 
Comm. Michell, R. N., Inspecting Officer, Coast Guard.—At Hereford, Rear- 
Admiral Lechmere Pateshal!._ Before Balaklava, of cholera, Capt. Crofton, of 
77th Regt—At Malta, of fever, contracted at Varna, J. Molesworth, Esq., Lieut. 
7th Royal Fusiliers.—At Balaklava, of cholera, Capt. Herbert Patton, of R. A. 
—At Sapeeular, Capt. C. F. Squire, R. N.—At Pl mouth, Vice Admiral Rich- 
ard Arthur, C.B.--On the 29th ult., in London, Charles Geach, Esq., M.P. for 
Coventry, widely known for his connection with the English Midland Railways. 
—At Munich, the Queen Mother of Bavaria, daughterof Duke Frederick of Saxe 
Altenburgh; she married in 1810 Prince Louis, afterwards King of Bavaria, 
who abdicated in 1848 in favour of his son, the present King.—In Dublin, 
Col. Charles Synge, of Mount-Callan, County Clare, and formerly of the 10th 
Hussars.—At Lewisham, Kent, Wm. Henry Alien, Esq., Principal of the Hon. 
Society of Cliffords-inn.—In the Crimea, of cholera, Capt. Cresswell, of the 11th 
Hussars.—At Belper, Derbyshire, Jedediah Strutt, Esq. He served the office 
of High Sheriff for the county in 1849.—On board of the Andes, from wounds 
received in the battle of the Alma, A. A mi re Lieut. and Adjutant of 
the 23d Royal Welch Fusiliers. —Capt. Philips, Barrack-Master, Regent’s-park 
Barracks.—At Breatry, Gloucestershire, Rear-Admiral Charles Bowen.— At the 
Manor House, Stokesley, Yorkshire, Robert Hildyard, Esq.— At Hillheed, near 
Forres, Dr. William Smith, late 17th Regt. 





Navy. 


Tue Froatine Batteries.--The armament now building to operate 
against the Russians in the Baltic at the opening of the spring campaign 
includes 35 vessels ; namely, five floating batteries, the decks covered 
with iron plates, eight inches thick, and their exterior with 100 plates, 
rfectly ball and bomb proof (these 
vessels will be armed with six of the long-range guns on the Lancaster 
principle) : 10 bomb-vessels, to be armed with from two to three mortars 
of the most powerful description ; and 20 gun-boats, drawing about four 
feet of water, the latter being oly intended for service in the River 
Neva.—Another account says: The War-office has ordered 120 new gun- 
boats, with two heavy guns in each, and 40 floating batteries, with 70 guns 
in each—total, 2,800 guns—to be ready in the spring, for Cronstadt 
The French have agreed to send a large force. . 


Tue Arctic Expgpitrons; THEIR Retury.--Yesterday the erews of 
the Investigator, Resolute, Assistance, Intrepid, and Pioneer were paid 
off at Woolwich. The men were upwards of 200in number. Their ap- 
pearance did not give the slightest indication of the hardships and pri- 
vations which many of them are known to have endured for several 
months in the Aretic Regions. On the contrary they seemed much more 
like men fitted to take part in a new enterprise than persons who bad 
jast returned from one of the most perilous and vexatious expeditions 
that man could be exposed to. The amount of money distributed amongst 
the crews was between £29,000 and £30,000. The wages of the Investi- 
gator’s crew, after five years’ service, averaged about £150 per man. The 
crews of the other sbips of course received less, their period of service 
averaging only about 24 years. Notwithstanding the temptations which 
the ion of such a considerable sum of money must have offered, 
it is highly creditable to the moral discipline of the crews that scarcely a 
case of drunkenness occurred during the day.—-Advantage was taken of 
the occasion to present Dr. Armstrong, the surgeon of the Investigator, 
with a gold chronometer and appendages, which the petty officers, sea- 
men, and marines determined to purchase for him previous to quitting 
the ship, as a mark of their high estimation for his services as medical 
officer during the voyage. The gift, which had a representation of the 
Investigator imbedded in the ice chased on one side, and on the other 
an appropriate inscription pon dine a 4 Dr. Armstrong’s protessional 
skill and uniform kindness to the crew. The Pheniz screw steam-sloop, 
and the Talbot store-ship, commander Jenkins, were also paid off yester- 
day at Woolwich._-London paper, Oct. 31. 

The following promotions, in connection with this service, are an- 
nounced :—Commrs. Richards, of the Assistance, and M‘Clintock, of the 
Resolute, to be Captains. Lieuts., Elliott, of the Pheniz ; May, of the 
Assistance ; Meecham, of the Resolute ; Phayre, of the Enterprise ; and 
Cresswell, the first officer who accomplished the North-west passage, and 
brought home the intelligence of the safety of Capt. M‘Clure and the offi- 
cers and crew of the Investigator, and who is now serving in the Archer, 
14, screw steam-sloop, in the Baltic, to be Commanders.—Mates, Herbert, 
of the 4ssistance ; Nares, of the Resolute; and Jenkins, of the orth 
Star, to be Lieuts. Acting-Mate Pym, of the 4ssistance, to be Acting- 
Lieut. Sec.-Master Shellabeer, of the Vorth Star, to be Master. Assist. 
Sargs., Ricards, of the Assistance ; C. Scott, of the Resolute ; and Adams, 
of the Enterprise, Captain Collinson’s discovery-ship, still in the Arctic 
regions, to be Surgeons. Clerks, Lewis, in charge of the 4ssistance, and 
private secretary to Capt. Sir Edward Belcher ; Elliot, in charge of the 
North Star ; and Richards, in charge of the Phenix, to be Paymasters. 
--The following notice has been given from the Admiralty :—“ The offi- 
cers of the Jnvestigatur who were previously promoted have had their 
commissions dated back to October 26, 1850, with the exception of Capt. 
M‘Clure, who had not then served his time, and whose seniority has been 
consequently dated December 18, 1850.” 


Movements.--The Veptune, 120, Capt. Hutton, bearing the flag of 
Rear-Admiral Plumridge, and the St. George, 120, Capt. Eyres, have ar- 
rived at Spithead from the Baltic. The other sailing ships, including the 
Prince Regent, 90, and Monarch, 84, were reported as not far from 
Spithead.—The Dee, 6, p-w st. Lt. Smith, was arrived at Portsmouth from 
the Cape of Good Hope station.--The Eurydice, 26, Capt. E. Ommanney, 
has sailed from Spithead to reinforce the squadron of Rear-Admiral Fan- 
shawe on the North American station.--The Warrier, 14, Commr. Story 
was on the point of following : -- , 

APPOINTMENTS-- Captains: Lord Edward Russell, commanding the Ven- 

eance, 84, and Codrington, C.B., commanding the Royal George, 120, to 
Naval Aide-de-Camp to the Queen; Thomas Birch to command the Esk, 
20, scr st-corvette, commissioned at Woolwich; Hugh Dunlop to command the 
Tartar, 20, scr st-corvette, commissioned at Chatham ; J Nias, CB, to be Capt 
Superintendent of the Royal William Victualling-yard at Plymouth, v San- 
dom, prom.—Commanders : 88 L Crofton to command the Rosamond, 6, p-w 


Y | st sl in the Baltic, vy Wodehouse, prom; T Leckie to command the Ferret, 8, on 


the West Coast of Africa, v M‘Donald, prom; A J Curtis, to command the 
Brisk, 14, scr st sl at Portsmouth, v Seymour, pro; H J Wellington to the Coast 
Guard; J A Shears to be an inspecting commander in the Coast Guard.— 
Lieutenants : B L Lefroy and E Chaplin to the Tartar, 20; R P Jenkins to the 
Esk, 20; G M F Molesworth to the ty flag-ship at Portsmouth.—Surgeons : 
The following have been appointed to the eof Britannia, for service in 
the Black Sea fleet; A B Cutfield, J Jenkins, M D, D T Duigan, W B Dalby, 
and J Cockin; W T Domville,M D, recently serving as surgeon of the Reso- 
lute discovery-ship in the Arctic regions, to the Royal Marine Infirmary, Wool- 
wich, v Dr Jenkins, to the Britannia, 120, flagship, for service with the seamen 
on shore at Sebastopol ; T H Lowry, M D, to the Esk, 20; L C Urquhart, MD, 
to the Tartar.—Paymaster: G Penfold to the Tartar; J D Parminter to the 
Esk; D F Clow, from the Wellesley, 72, at Chatham, to the Formidable, 84, at 
Sheerness. 


Promortions.—The following have taken place, consequent on the decease of 
Rear-Admiral John Leith : Capts Octavius Vernon Harcourt, the Right Hon. 
Earl Talbot, C B, and Sir William Symonds, Knt, C B, to be Rear-Admirais 
on the Reserved or List; James Scott, C B, to be Rear-Admiral of the 
Blue.—The following have taken place, consequent on the decease of Vice-Ad- 
miral Richard Arthar, C B : Capt W Sandom to’be Rear-Admiral of the Blue; 
Ret Capt Studdert to be a Ret Rear-Admiral; Lieut F A Cudlip (1840), who 
recently brought home the Lightning steam-vessel from the Baltic, on Capt 
Sullivan being retained by the Commander-in-Chief on that station, andJ J § 
Josling, First Lieut of the Eurwdice, 26, recently serving in the White Sea, 
have been promoted to be commanders.—Acting Mate, C W Manthorp, serving 
in the Miranda, 14, to be Acting Lieut. 


Royat Marines.— Promotions.—Lieut-Col Joliffe, to ret full pay, with a stet- 
of rank, under H M Order in Council, dated Sept 13, 1854; Capt and Brvt 
Maj Fraser, of the Artiliery companies, to be Lieut-Col; Firsi Lt Gritton to be 
captain; Sec Lt Symons to be First Lt. 


Appointments. 


Lieut-General James Jackson to be Lieut-Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope.—Edward Thornton, Esq., now_H.M. ae d’Affaires and Consul- 
General to the Republic of New Granada, to be H. M. Chargé d’ Affaires and 
Consul-General to the Oriental Repnblic of Uruguay.—Mr. Griffith, late Secre- 

of Legation at Washingten, succeeds Mr. Thornton, as announced in the 








tar. 
"Albion of the 14th ult.—W. Dougal Christie, Esq., now Secretary to H. M. 
Legation at Berne, to be H. M. Chargé d’Affaires and Consul-General to the 





' 








Argentine Confederation.—The Rev. Frederick Barker, D.D..to be Bishop of 
the See of Sydney, and to be Metropolitan Bishop in Australia.—Henry 
Cooper, Esq., M.D., Mayor of Kingston-upon-Hull, was knighted, on occa- 
sion of no Bente late visit to Hull.—Colonel Outram, C.B., formerly British 
resident at Baroda, and more recently the political resident and military Com. 
mandant at Aden, has been apoio by the Governor-General] of India to the 
office of representative at Lucknow.—John Savile Lumley, Esq., First Paid At- 
taché to H. M. late Legation at St. Petersburg, to be Secretary to H. M. Lega. 
tion at Washington.—Edward Herris, Esq., now Paid Attache to H. M. Lega 

tion at the Hague, to be Secretary to H. M. Legation to the Swiss Confedera 

tion.—Capt. G. Bridge, h-p, 51st Foot, and J, A. Hunter, late Capt. 3a Foot, to 
the Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms.—James O'Brien, of Stephen’s-green, in the 
city of Dublin, one of her Majesty’s Sergeants-at-Law, is elected M.P. for 
Limerick city, in the room of Robert Potter, Esq., deceased. 


Arup. 

Tuk REINFORCEMENTS FOR THE East.—The reinforcements sent out to 
the army in the East this week, and to be completed in a week to come, 
amount to 4,000 men. These are to make up for the casualties of the 
campaign, and are calculated to bring up our effective contingent of the 
army to the original number sent oat—namely, 30,000 infantry, with the 
usual accompanying force of cavalry and artillery, and commissariat, 
&c. Indeed, to render the army otill more effective than usual, large ad- 
ditions have been made to the medical and commissariat, and also the 
artillery, which even in the field, without including the siege guns, and 
the guns landed from the ships, is of more than ordinary efficiency and 
power. Two regiments of the line, the 57th and 46th, have by this time 
joined to make up Sir G. Oathcart’s Division to its proper strength in the 
field.-London paper, Oct. 30. 


Starr APPOINTMENTS.--Capt Forster, of the 62d, Assist Mil Secy to Maj 
Gen Reed, C B, who has recently succeeded Lt Gen Bainbrigge, C B, on the 
Staff at Ceylon._Capt the Hon E J W Forester, unat aide-de-camp to Lt-Gen 
the Hon yr Anson, commanding the troops in the Madras Presidency, in 
succession to Lt-Col the Hon R W P Curzon, of the Grenadier Guards, app Mil 
Sec to the Commander-in-Chief in India, in the room of Brigadier Lt-Co! Tal- 
bot, 43d Light Infantry, who has vajetnad his regiment.—Capt Payne, unatt, 
second aide-de-camp to Lt-Gen Sir Harry G W Smith, K C B, who has recent! 
succeeded Gen Earl Cathcart, K C B, in command of the Northern and Mid. 
land district of England; and Lt Welby, of the 48th Regt, aide-de-camp to Maj- 
Gen Arbuthnot, at York, in the room of Capt Kirkland, of the 21st Fusiliers. 
who has proceeded to join his regiment in the Crimea.—Capt Parker, h-p 44th 
Regt, aide-de-camp to Maj-Gen Eden, who has recently succeeded Lt-Gen Sir 
Harry Smith in the command of the Western District of England.—Capt Kil- 
vington, 52d Regt, second aide-de-camp to Lt-Gen Fergusson, C B, command- 
ing the Forces in Malta.—Capt Milman, of the 5th Fusiliers, Assist Mil Sec; 
and Lt Blair, of the 94th Regt, aide-de-camp to Maj-Gen Hay, who has recently 
succeeded Lt-Gen Sutherland on the Staff at Mauritius.—Lt Stopford, RI En, 
and Capt Barke, 88th Regt, aides-de-camp; and Major Nasmyth, unatt, extra 
eitedecemp to,Lt-Gen Sir John F Burgoyne, G U B, on the staff of the army 
in Llurkey. 


CHAPLAINS POR THE East.—-The Rev E Owen and the Rev J Shepherd are 


appointed Chaplains to the — serving in the East, and have been ordered to 
proceed without delay to their destination. 








War-Orrice, Ocr. 27.—3d Regt of Lt Drags; T Hall, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v 
Bond, whose app has been cancelled. 1lth Lt Drags; E Cockburn, Gent, to 
be Cor b-p, v Kelly, who ret. Ist or Gren Regt of Ft Gds; Lt and Capt and 
Brvt-Maj Maitland to be Capt and Lt-Col w-p, v Cox, dec; Ens and Lt the Hon 
A Ponsonby to be Lt and —_ w-p, ¥ Maitland; Ens Gascoigne, from 76th 
Ft, to be Ens and Lt w-p, v the Hon A Ponsonby, v Phipps, dec. 19th Ft; W 
Massy, Gent, tobe Ens w-p. 22d Ft; Capt Harding to be Maj b-p, v Brvt Lt- 
Col Smith, who ret; Lt Young to be Capt b-p, v Harding; Ens Ellis to be Lt 
b-p, v Young; H Campbell, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Ellis. 23d Ft; Ens Owen, 
from 58th Ft, to be Ens w-p, v Butler, killed in action. 26th Ft; E Kempson, 
Gent, to be Ens b-p. 28th Ft; Ens Holford to be Lt b-p, v Haworth, who ret; 
C Lennard, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Holford. 33d Ft; Ens Siree to be Lt w-p, v 
Thistlethwaite, dec; Ens Greenwood to be Lt w-p, v Siree, whose pro w-p has 
been cancelled; Ens Carr to be Lt w-p, v Worthington, died of his wounds; H 
Donovan, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Siree; J Johnstone, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v 
Greenwood. 46th Ft; Lt Sibley, from 32d Ft, to be Paymaster, v Cartmail, app 
to 7lst Ft. 58th Ft; E Griffiths, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Owen, app to 23d Pe 
6lst Ft; Ens Vicars to be Lt b-p, v Lukis, who ret; R M‘Grigor, Gent, to be 
Ens b-p, v Vicars. 70th Ft; Capt Middleton, from 96th Ft, to be Capt v Snow, 
who ex. Tist Ft; Paymaster Cartmail, from 46th Ft, to be Paymaster, v 
Ormsby, dec. 77th Ft; T Harvey,Gent, to be Ens w-p. 88th Ft; Lt Steevens 
to be Capt “4 oh Stopford, who ret; Ens Day to be Lt b-p, v Steevens; E Hop- 
ton, Gent, to be Ens b-p. v Day. 95th Ft; Assist Staff-Surg; W Browne to be 
Surg v Gordon, pro on Staff. 96th Ft; Capt Snow from 70th Ft, to be Capt 
v Middleton, who ex. 


Hospital Staff.—Dep-Insp-Gen of Hospitals, A Cumming to be Insp-Gen of 
Hospitals. Surg Gordon, MD, from 95th Ft, to be StaffSurg of First Class, 'y 
Mitchell, dec. Act Assist-Surg Griffin to be Assist-Surg to Forces, v Browne, 
proin 95th Ft. 

To be Act Assist Surgs—-H Woolhouse, (rent, v Griffin, app Assist Staff-Surg; 
Greig, MD, Johnstone, MD, Struthers, MD, C Nelson, Gent, Mackay, MD, A 
Longhurst, Gent, Meyers Corbett, MD. 

Memorandum.—The removal of Lt Gammell, from 23d to the 37th Ft, has 
been eanceiled. 


OrFice OF OrDNANCE, Oct. 24.—Ri Regt of Artillery; Sec Capt Grant to 
be Capt, v Patton, dec; First Lt Grimston to be Sec Capt, v Grant; Sec Lt Llu 
ellyn to be First Lt, v Grimston; Sec Lt Hickes to be First Lt, v Singer dec; 
Sec Capt Henry to be Adj, v Brandling, pro. Sec y Hastings to be Adj; 
Sec Capt Dyneley to be Adjt, v Rogers, pro; Sec Capt Colclough to be Adj, v 
Field, who resigns the Adjy only; Sec Capt Bent to be Adj, y Paget, who re- 
signs the Adjy only. 

October 25.—RI1 Regt of Artillery; W Lord, Gent, to be Vet Surg. 


War-Orrice, Nov. 3.—I1st Reg of Life Gds; Cor and Sub-Lt Davenport to be 
Lt, b-p, v Viscount Ingestre, who ret; Hon C Duncombe to be Vor and Sub-Lt 
b-p, v Davenport. 6th Drags; Lt Puxley to be Capt, b-p, v Wheatcroft, whose 
pro b-p on 20th Oct. has been cancelled. 11th Lt Drags; Lt Inglis, to be Capt 
w-p, v Cresswell, dec; Cor Palmer, to be Lt, w-p, y Saltmarshe, dec; Cor 
Houghton, to be Lt, ae v Inglis. Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds; Lt and Capt 
Canning, Lord Dunkellin, to be Capt and Lt-Col, b-p, v Tierney, who ret; Ens 
and Lt the Hon R. Drummond, to be Lt and Capt, w-p, v Jolliffe, dec; Ens and 
Lt Disbrowe, to be Lt and Capt, b-p, v Drummond, whose pro b-p, has been 
cancelled; Sir W Forbes, Bart, to be Ens and Lt, ‘at v Disbrowe. Scots Fu- 
silier Gds; Lt and Capt Wilkinson to be Capt and Lt-Col, b-p, v Onslow, who 
ret; Ens and Lt S Blane to be Ltand Capt, w-p, v Viscount Chewton, died of 
his wounds; Ens and Lt Fletcher to be Lt and Capt, b-p, v Wilkinson; Ens 
Beresford, from 5lst Ft, to be Ens and Lt, w-p, v Blane; R S Stewart, Gent, to 
be Ens and Lt, b-p, v Fletcher; Lt and Capt Fletcher, to be Adj, v Wilkinson, 
pro. Ist Ft; Serj-Maj Legatt, from 68th Ft, to be Ens, w-p. 7th Ft; To be Ens 
w-p; Ens the Hon E Fitzclarence, from 62d Ft, v Tryon, pro; W Wright, Gent, 
v Persse, pro; C Malan, Gent; Beauchamp,Gent. 13th Ft; ActAssist-Surgeon 
Wason, M.D, to be Assist-Surg, v Hanbury, pro on Staff. 18th Ft; Assist-Staff 
Surg Chalmers, MD, to be Assist-Surg, v Dawyer, pro in 34th Ft. 23d Ft; To 
be Ensigns w-p; Serj Monsell, v Poole, pro; Ens Hackett, from 6th Ft, y Dyne- 
ley pro; E Holden, Gent, v Thomas, pro; F Knollys, Gent, v Mostyn, pro; C 
Blane, Gent, v Horsford, pro. 28th Ft; F Irwin, Gent, to be Ens w-p; Staff- 
Surg of Sec Class, Marlow, MD, to be Surg, v W Young, who ret upon h-p 
30th Ft; Ens Gubbins to be Lt, b-p, v_ Browne, who ret; M Feild, Gent, to be 
Ens w-p, v Johnson, dec. 33d Ft; E Ball, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Carr, pro. 
34th Ft; Assist-Surg Dwyer, from 18th Ft, to be Bars: v Batt, who resigns. 
47th Ft; Capt Hollis, from h-p Uuatt tobe Capt, WB; t Elgee to be Capt, b-p, 
v Hollis, who ret; Ens Irby to be Lt, b-p, v Elgee; J Straton, Gent, to be Ens, 
b-p, Irby. 50th Ft; E Lvach, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Somerville, app to 234 
Ft; StaffSurg of Sec Class Trousdell, MD, to be Surg, y Cowen, who ret upon 
h-p. 5lst Ft; Ens Farrington to be Lt, bp. v Baillie, who ret; M Lewin, Gent, 
to be Ensign b-p. vice Farrington.54th Ft; V T Bayly Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 
55th Foot ; John H Sharpe, Gentleman, to be Ensign, w-p, v Echalaz, promoted. 
58th Ft; A Russell Gent, to be Ens a v Harrison pro. 62d Ft; Ens Cubitt 
to be Lt, b-p, v Adeane, who ret; Hon Fitzclarence to be Ens, b-p, v Cubitt. 
66th Ft; Lt Dunbar to be Capt, b-p, v Sinclair, who ret; Ens Day to be Lt, b-p, 
v Dunbar; R Bagge, Gent, to be Ens, b-p,v Day. 72d Ft; R St John, Gent, to 
be Ens, w-p. 76th Ft; L O’Connor, Gent, to be Ens, we v Gascoigne, pro in 
Gren Gds. 77th Ft; Qtmr-Serj Blissett to be Qtmr, v Breading, app to Pro 
Batt; W Ennis, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Orpen, pro; J Daly, Gent, to be Ens, 
w-p. 79th Ft; Serj-Maj Young to be Ens, w-p, and Adj; F Campbell, Gent, to 
be Ens, w-p, v Bell, pro. 86th Ft; Lt Adams to be Adj, v Boyd, who resigns 
the Adjtcy only. 90th Ft; Sir C Pigott, Bart, to be Ens, b-p, v the Hon J Pen 
nington, pro. 93d Ft; Brvt-Maj Gordon to be Maj, w-p, v Banner, dec; Lt 
Macdonald to be Capt, w-p, v Gotdon; Lt Dalzell to be Capt, b-p, v Fraser, who 
ret; Ens Welch to be Lt, w-p, v Macdonald; Ens Ball to be Lt, b-p, v Dalzell; 
E Macpherson, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Ball. 95th Ft—To be Ens w-p; Ens 
Robertson, from 12th Ft, v Bazalgette, pro; Ens the Hon © Forbes, from Ist 
W I Regt, v Hill, pro; J Budgen, Gent, V Boothby, pro; R Maurice, Gent, v 
Probart, pro. 97th Ft; Lt Vicars to be ys b-p, V Obert, who ret; Ens Ware, 
to be Lt, b-p, v Vicars; J Hudson, Gent, to be Ens,b-p,v Ware. Rifle Brigade; 


rvt-Maj Rooper to be Maj, w-p, v Brvt-Lt-Col Beckwith, dec; Lt Buller to be 
oa t, pos Ae v Roopers Sec Lt Thynne to be Lt, w-p,v Buller; H Ryder, Gent, to 
be , W-p, v Thynne. 


Unatracnep—Lt Gilley, from 78th Ft, to be Capt, w-p. 


HosriraL Starr—Assist-Staff-Surg Moorhead, MD, to be Staff-Surg of Sec 
Class; Assist-StaffSurg Bain, M D, to be StaffSurg of Sec Class; Assist-Surg 
Hanbury, from 13th Ft, to be StaffSurg of Sec Class, v Marlow, app to 28th 
Ft; Assist-Surg Donnall, from Ordnance Med Dept, to be StaffSurg of Second 
Class, v Trousdell, app to 60th Ft. Tobe Assist-Surgs to the Forces: Acting 
Assist-Surg Macartney, v Chalmers, app to 18th Ft; Act Assist-Surg Longurst, 
v Reid, dec; Act Assist-Sarg Macnamara, v Moorhead, pro on the Staff; Act 
Assist-Surg Corbett, M D, v Bain, pro on Staff. To be Act Assist-Surgs : 8 
Alder, Gent, v Macartney, app Staff-Assist-Surg; J Johnston, Gent, v Long 
burst, app Assist-Staff-Surg; P Ball, Gent, v Wason, app to 13th Ft; FE Wrench, 
Gent, vy Macnamara, app Assist-Staff-Surg; J Grant, Gent, vy Corbett, app As- 
sist-Staff-Surg; T Hollingsworth, J Hyde, and G Sparke, Gents. 


Pine Arts. 

“Tur Last Jupoment ;” sy Rempraxpt Locxwoop.—At length we have 
an American artist grappling with a great sabject-—not wisely, for the 
subject is totally beyond the painter’s grasp—but extremely well, for the 
picture leaves upon the mind that impress of solemnity which is the best 
tribute to its power. We need scarcely explain why we think the Last 
Judgment ill adapted for pictorial skill. Let your thoughts revert but 
for one moment to the mystic and majestic words in which the Day of 
Doom is shadowed forth by Christ himself, and you will be disposed to 
pronounce any human interpretation of it as at best but a more or less 
happy exercise of the Imagination. Your recollections, wheu you stand 
before the canvas, may indeed go back to the purposed vagueness of the 
inspired volume ; it is scarcely possible that the converse can hold good, 
and that the veil should be lifted from the latter by a remembfance of 
any painting that ever was painted, from those of the Pre-Raphaelites 
down to that of Mr. Lockwood. The mysteries of our Holy Religion 
are not to be explained by Art. From this point of view therefore, the 
utmost we can grant to the most successful artist, isa sort of negative 
approbation. 

Thus morally, so to speak, such a subject as thisisa mistake. And there 
is another physical objection, which we do not see generally adverted to, 
perhaps because long-applauded custom has licensed the anomaly which 
it involves. We mean that in the habitual treatment of these terres- 
tro-celestial displays there is a total sacrifice of the most ordinary rules of 
perspective. What would you say to a man who should paint you a fore- 
ground of figures on the Hudson river, and in the back-ground another 
group, seated on the summit of the Katskill mountains, and individualised 
with equal distinctness? Yet this would not be more absurd than the bring- 
ing of Heaven and Earih together within a span of canvas, and treating 
both as though equally near to the eye. The propriety of this objection may 
be combatted, we are well aware ; and besides, after all, Mr. Lockwood 
herein does but follow the example of illustrious predecessors, and may 
perhaps justly plead pictorial license. For what is his own he deserves 
high praise, although open on some points to censure. 

The picture is 27 feet high, by 174 broad, a good proportion for effect. Its 
apper end is semi-circular. Christ is seated on the Clouds ; on either hand 
are the Prophets and Apostles ; whilst above, in a sea of glory, floats a mul- 
titude of angelic figures. On the right, under various semblances and types, 
the ascent of the righteous to Heaven is indicated ; on the left,and with 
much more distinctness, is marked the headlong fall of evil spirits in 
human form, directed by the Archangel Michael. The earthly foreground 
ehows the yawning grave, and a host of all sorts and conditions of men 
in slow procession emerging to the Judgment. Ia the right-hand corner, 
more prominent still, is a fine group of the five great human races : whilst 
a little farther removed, and yet occupying a conspicuous central posi- 
tion, is a colossal Washington, whom an Angel is about to bear aloft. 
On the extreme left and in the middle distance, Satan, shielding his 
eyes from the heavenly light, sits trampling on a prostrate form, 
and presiding over the cavernous jaws of hell. Allegorical figures, 
illustrating respectively the life of the righteous and of the wicked, 
fill up the interval from side to side; and still farther removed, 
one distinguishes a few portraited worthies, mainly of the antique and the 
middle ages, such as Plato, Michael Angelo, and Titian. The ascending 
and descending figures connect the upper and the lower portions of the 
canvas.—The peculiarity of the whole management consists in the ab- 
sence of the grotesque and repulsive ; in the freedom from all obvious 
leaning towards Churches or Sects; and in the large use of Allegory in 
place of portraiture. The exceptions just mentioned above are unimpor- 
tant, since owing to distance the likenesses are not readily recognised. 
With respect to Washington however, the mistake is asad one. His 
figure is so prominent, that the anti-scriptural error, of making a cham- 
pion of human liberty one of the most favoured in the coming Kingdom 
of Heaven, seriously mars the unity of the design.—We might name other 
faults ; but we much prefer to recognise with willing pen the unques- 
tionable abilities which Mr. Lockwood has shown in handling an almost 
hopeless subject. There is great boldness and originality in his concep- 
tion ; a striking felicity in composition ; not a little admirable drawing ; 
a prevailing harmony in his tone ; in short, there are many of those gene- 
ral attributes on which we have not room to dilate, but which make up 
a fine work of Art. We think Mr. Lockwood very ill-advised in publish- 
ing a pamphlet, containing strictures on some of his predecessors who 
have also shown their individual power, whilst proying that the subject 
was above them. But we cannot allow this bit of egotism, or his 
patriotic folly about Washington, to stint our congratulations to him 
on the position this picture ought to give him.—Mr. Lockwood is, 
we believe, a young man, though he has spent several years ia prepara- 
tory studies and in the execution of this work, having during a large 
portion of the time been a student at the great school of Munich in Bava- 
ria. With much respect for the realistic school of Dusseldorf, as seen at 
the Gallery in this city, we must call attention to the success of this young 
American in the higher and more difficult reach of Art. This Last Judg- 
ment may not be a perfect work, as we have hinted ; but at least it may 
be classed with those conceptions, which Genius alone can bring out 
from the regions of the unknown. After these remarks, our city readers 
will infer that we would by all means advise them to see it and study it 
carefully. 





THE ARCTIC VOYAGERS; DR. RAE. 


Dr. Rae having proceeded home from York Factory in Hudson’s Bay, 
by one of the H. B. Company’s store ships, arrived in London on Sunday 
the 22d ult. The news of which he was the bearer produced a profound 
sensation, and has given rise to much newspaper controversy on the judg- 
ment displayed by the British Admiralty in their various efforts at suc- 
couring the Franklin Expedition. The subject iscanvassed with no little 
asperity ; but we cannot follow the debates. The Times thus delivered 
itself on Tuesday the 24th ult. 


We have but little inclination at such a moment to lay claim to the 
merit of having correctly guessed at the course which Franklin would 
have naturally pursued. We would not now revert to the point but for 
the serious considerations which arise from the present discovery. To the 
mouth of Wellington Channel Franklin was traced - When he left his 
first encampment it was obvious that he would endeavour to satisfy the 
Admiralty instractions which he carried out. He would make his way 
to Cape Walker, and then try to pass in a south-west direction to Beh- 
ring’s Straits. We presumed throughout that the most natural way of 
discovering the relics of his party was to follow on the track which had 
been pointed out for his own adoption. We placed but slender confidence 
on the suggestions of a Polynia, or Happy Hunting-grounds near the 
Pole ; thus the area of effective search became infinitely narrowed, nor 
can we say, even now that the enigma is solved, that the most proper 
precautions were not adopted for carrying assistance to our unfortunate 
countrymen. It was endeavoured at various times to send help by Bar- 
row’s Straits, by Prince Regent’s Inlet, and overland across the vast con- 
tinent of America by the agency of the H. B. Company, and of the hunt- 
ers in their employment. Sir John Richardson again, and Dr. Rae, at 
@ period subsequent to the first expedition in search, directed their steps, 
as by instinct, to the verge of the very region in which the tragedy took 
place. Ifthe thing were to be done over again, it would be difficult to 
suggest measures better adapted to the end in view than those actually 
recommended by Sir Edward Parry and the Arctic veterans, and carried 
out by the Government. The wholesome endeavour was to follow in the 
track laid down by the Admiralty, and to bring succour from the North 
American coast, should Franklin and his companions have made their 
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way through a channel then supposed, but now kaown, to exist. The 
blame does not rest upon the oslo of any one at home, if the first 
and most reasonable expedition in relief failed of success. 

In 1848-49 assistance might have been effectual, and it will no doubt 
prove a source of permanent distrees to Sir J. C. Ross that his return from 
the shore of North Somerset was of so precipitate a character. It would 
appear beyond all question, from the situation in which the relics of 
Franklin’s party were discovered, that the two ships were taken down 
the Sound or Straits which divide North Somerset from Prince of Wales 
Island. The various huge blocks of land which lie to the northward of 
North America bave now been pretty accurately surveyed and examined, 
and it follows from their ascertained lines that, hed the calamity happen- 
ed elsewhere than in the channel of which we speak, the survivors would 
have struck the North American coast at some other point. Any more 
precise conjecture would, under tbe circumstances, perhaps, be rash ; but 
we may be permitted to add, as a conjecture, that the fatal shock must 
have been encountered to the southward of 72 deg. N. It seems in- 
credible, on any other supposition, that the survivors, strong as they were 
in numbers and in resources, should not bave attempted to double back 
upon Beechey Island, or at least upon North Somerset and Cape Walker. 
They had got so far to the south as, in their opinion, to render perse- 
verance in a southerly direction the preferable course. A strange mys- 
tery hangs yet about the whole transaction, for in 1849 Sir J. C. Ross was 
on the very track. Ata later period Captain Kennedy and the gallant 
Frenchman Bellot doubled backwards and forwards over the ground 
where the misfortune mast have happened. In 1851 Dr. Rae surveyed 
the southern coast of Victoria Land, so that his survey, joining on with 
that of Kennedy and Bellot, almost touched from every direction the 
scene of the disaster. 


On the other hand, the Sun uses this strong language. 


Even our own pen, stern as “‘ Time” has made us—for we were ac- 
quainted with some of the gallant crew—loses somewhat of its steadiness 
as we write. Peace, everlasting peace, to them! Has every effort, we 
repeat, been made for the rescue of this noble band? Too happy should 
we be to answer yes; but no. The authorities at home—and by the au- 
thorities we mean not only the Board of Admiralty, but the Colonial 
Board—have sacrificed the Franklin Expedition to a perverse attach- 
ment to their own special views imbibed from one of the most prejudiced 
of men, the Jate Sir John Barrow. We have several times warned the 
authorities against large sea expeditions, and urged small land journeys 
in the prosecution of Polar research. Dr. King, the accomplished Polar 
traveller, who went down the Great Fish River in search of Sir J. Ross, 
in 1833-4-5, published, at the time the search for Franklin was under 
consideration, a pamphlet, entitled ‘“‘ Polar Sea Expeditions, and Polar 
Land Journeys.” Every newspaper in England supported us in urging 
Dr. King’s views of a Polar Land Journey down the Great Fish River, 
in lieu of Franklin’s Polar Sea Expedition. And when he found the 
Board of Admiralty were determined to send out Franklin by sea, he 
submitted to Lord Stanley (now Lord Derby), the then Colonial Secre- 
tary, a plan for descending the Great Fish River overland, so as to act 
in concert with Sir J. Franklin by sea. 

And when the fate of Franklin became serious, Dr. King implored! 
first the Colonial Board, and then the Board of Admiralty, in the most 
forcible language that man could pen, to allow him to go by the Great 
Fish River to the rescue of the Franklin party. He maintained from the 
moment Franklin started that he would be wrecked, where in all proba- 
bility he has been wrecked, on the western land of North Somerset, and 
that he would make for the Great Fish River, in expectation of help from 
home. Poor creatures! Help from home! Only one polar friend held 
out a helping hand. Earl Grey’s answer to Dr. King’s powerful appeal, 
as well as the appeal itself, ison record. Admiration for the one and 
condemnation for the other document, was the by-word at the time of 
every well-thinking man ; but now a blot is stamped upon the answer of 
Earl Grey which he will never be abie to efface. 

The Board of Admiralty sheltered themselves under the cloak of a 
council, called the “ Arctic Council,’ who were made, not only once, but 
twice, to report the utter impossibility of Franklin being anywhere in the 
neighbourhood of the Great Fish River. The refusal of Dr. King’s firet 
offer bears date the 3rd of March, 1848, and the second offer the 28th 
February, 1850. What part did Sir John Franklin’s old companion, Sir 
George Back, take in this decision of the Arctic Council, for he was one 
ofits members? We are acquainted with a print entitled the “ Arctic 
Council,” portraits of the members of the council called together under 
that name--let each man now tell his own tale. We cannot put a per- 
manent value on that council until we know this. What monster evil haunts 
the imdgiaation of Sir George Back, that he should ever and anon lead 
usfrom that magnificent river, teeming with every kind of animal life 
even up to the great human family ? 

We think we see the poor fellows at Point Sir Charles Ogle and Mon- 
treal Island, daily looking up the Great Fish River in expectation of as- 
sistance. the spring of 1850 was not the first spring journey they had 
made to the Great Fish River. The spring of 1848, surely the spring of 
1849 also, found them on the banks of that stream. They were evidently 
on the look out for assistance--some at Montreal Island, to watch for a 
searching party, in the direction of the Great Fish River, and others at 
Point Sir Charles Ogle, in the direction of the Coppermine River. Frank- 
lin evidently followed out his instructions to the letter, and as evidently 
looked for help in the direction it should have been made. How strange, 
then--how utterly unaccountable--how perfectly inexplicable it is that 
the “Effort in Search” should have been in every direction but the right, 
and, more strange still, mostly in the direction that it should not have 
been. In fact, the “ effort” has been made upon the assumption he had 
gone contrary, and not according, to orders. We conclude, not only 
with the words of a contemporary--*‘ Thus have the permanent officials 
of the Admiralty prevented Franklin from being saved—his blood, and 
the blood of his brave companions is on their heads’’--but with the addi- 
tion that just so much must be borne by Earl Grey as Colonia! Secretary. 

The subjoined letter from Dr. Rae to the Editor of the Times is full 
of interest. 

Sir,—On looking over your paper this morning I was deeply pained, and 
not a little surprised, at some remarks in a letter purporting to come 
from a brother of one of the officers of Her Majesty’s ship Terror, one of 
the vessels of the unfortunate expedition under Sir John Franklin. 

The writer, in the first place, says, “ that Dr. Rae bas been deeply re- 
prehensible for not verifying the report of the Esquimaux, and for pub- 
lishing his report without verification ; that he should have kept silence 
altogether, and not have excited such painful feelings in many personson 
such insufficient grounds.” 

To have verified the report which I brought home would, I believe, 
have been no difficult matter, but it could not possibly be done by my 
party in any other way than by passing another winter at Repulse Bay, 
and making another journey over the ice and snow in the spring of 1855. 
This I could have easily done, without exposure to more privations than 
persons accustomed to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s service are in the 
habit of enduring ; but [had a deeper motive in returning to England 
with the information I had obtained than the mere selfish feeling of re- 
gard for my own comfort, which is a point I have never much studied. 
My reason for returning from Repulse Bay without having effected the 
survey I had contemplated was to prevent the risk of more valuable 
lives being sacrificed in a useless search in portions of the Arctic seas 
hundreds of miles distant from the sad scene where the lives of so many 
of the long-lost party terminated ; and I am happy to say that my con- 
duct has been approved by all those whose opinion I value, and with 
whom I have conversed on the subject. 

It is stated by your correspondent, “that where Esquimaux can live, 
where Dr. Rae’s party could find abundant means, what should prevent 
Sir John Franklin and his party from subsisting too?’ No man hut one 
perfectly unacquainted with the subject could ask such a question. 

At the season when Sir John Franklin’s party was seen travelling 
over the ice the seal-holes are covered by snow, and can only be dis- 
covered by the acute sense of smell of the native dogs; and, after the 
seal-hole is discovered, much patience, experience, and care are requisite ; 
to kill the seal. As soon a3 the snow thaws (say in June) the seals show 
themselves on the ice, but they are then so difficult of approach that not 
one of my men (Ouligbuck, the interpreter, excepted), although they 
often made the attempt, could approach near enough to shoot any of 
these animals. , ‘ 

I wintered at a part of the Arctic coast remarkable by its geographi- 
eal formation for the abundance of deer during the autamn migrations, 
but only then; and it was at that time that we laid up our winter 
stock of food, but it was hard work even for us (ali practised sportsmen, 
picked men, and in full strength and training) to collect a sufficiency. 

That portion of country near to and -on which a portion of Sir John 
Franklin’s party was seen is in the spring notoriously the most barren 
of animal life of any of the Arctic shores, and the few deer that may be 
seen are generally very shy, from having been hunted during the winter 
by Indians on the borders of the woodlands. To prove this scarcity of 
game, I may add that during my spring journey of 56 days’ duration, one 








deer only, anda few partridges were shot by us. It Is asked by your cor- 
ent why “the unfortunate men should have mbered them- 
selves with silver forks and spoons, and silver plates,” de. The total 
weight of the silver forks and spoons could not be more than 4b. or 51b. 
at the utmost, and would not appear much when divided among 40 per- 
sons; and any officer who has ever had the misfortune to abandon his 
ship or boat anywhere, but more particalarly in the Arctic sea, knows 
well how apt men are to encumber themselves with articles far more use- 
less and bulky than a few forks and spoons—I sup by “silver 
your correspondent alludes to the silver plate with Sir John F "8 
name engraved thereon, and which may possibly weigh half an ounce— 
no great addition to a man’s load. 

Again, your correspondent says “ that the ships have been abandoned 
and pillaged by the Eequimaux.” In this opinion I perfectly agree sa 
far as regards the abandonment of the ships, but not that these 
were pillaged by the natives. Had this been the case wood would have 
been abundant among these poor people. It was not so, and they were 
reduced to the necessity of making their sledges of musk-ox skins folded 
up and frozen together, an alternative to which the want of wood alone 
could bave reduced them. Another proof that the natives had very lit- 
tle wood among them may be adduced. 

Before leaving Repulse Bay I collected together some of the most ré- 
spectable of the old Esquimaux, and distributed among them all the wood 
we could spare, mounting to two or three oars and some broken poles. 
When these things were delivered to them I bade the Esquimaux inter- 
preter, who speaks both his own and the English language fluently, to 
ask whether they or their acquaintances near Pelly v ad now most 
wood. They all immediately shouted out, holding u eir hands, that 
they themselves had most. I need scarcely add that, had the ships been 
found by the Esquimanx, a stock of wood sufficient for many years for 
all the natives within an extent of several hundred miles would have 
been obtained. 

It may be as well here to state, for the information of your correspon- 
dent and others, that the authorities.of the Hon. Hadson’s Bay Company 
have, in the most kind manner, permitted me to devote my whole time, 
as long as requisite, to satisfy the questions, as far as in my power, and 
to reply to communications from the relatives and friends of the long 
missing party, instead of to complete my chast and write up the report 
of my expedition for their benefit. 

It may interest your readers to learn that two overland expeditions 
have been decided upon—the one in boats, to go down the Mackenzie 
river in search of Captain Collinson, about the safety of whom there is 
now some anxiety ; the other, incanoes, down Back’s Fish River, to make 
further inquiry into the fate of Sir J. Franklin’s people, and to endea- 
vour to obtain some more relics; and, should any of the remains of the 
dead be found, to place them decently under ground. 3 

About noon on Friday it was arranged by the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty and Captain Shepherd, Depnty-Governor of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, thai these expeditions should be left wholly in the hands 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the same evening the Deputy-Gover- 
nor had posted letters to Sir George Simpson, territorial Govern6r, con- 
taining full details as to the objects and mode of carrying into effect these 
expeditions. , 

I trust that any of the relatives of the lost navigators who may in fu- 
ture wish to make severe remarks on the mode in which I have acted, in 
the very perplexing position in which I was placed, will first do me the 
favour of communicating with me, and, if I cannot satisfy their doubts, it 
will then be quite time enough to make their opinions public—such 
would be the more fair and satisfactory course. 

In conclusion, let me observe that 1 am at a loss to discover ‘what, 
course of proceeding your correspondent would have desired me to pur- 
sue. I have assigned the reason for my return ; if be can offer an equally 
good one or a better why I should have stayed out another year, I should 
be most happy to learn it, either by letter to myself or through the me- 
dium of your columns. I have the honour to be, Sir, &c., 

Tavistock Hotel, Covent-garden, Uct. 30. ’ Joun Ras, 


Of course the recent news of Capt. Collinson’s safety will obviate’ the 
necessity of the one expedition. Dr. Rae would probably have taken 
charge of the other ; but we are sorry to learn that the state of his health 
is a serious impediment to any further explorations.on his part, 





THE LITERATURE OF DESPATCHES. 
THE ENGLISH METHOD AND THE FRENCH. 

How impossible it is to translate! Let Lord Raglan’s despatch, an- 
nounciog the victory of the Alma to the British War Minister, be trans- 
lated ever so faithfully into French, the equivalent expressions, verified 
as they might be by the dictionary, would fail to create in the French 
mind the same impression which the measured but pregnant lapguage 
excites in us. How little it would do so, we know by the phrases which 
masters of the French tongue, using it for official occasions, find it neces- 
sary to employ in order to call forth the requisite sense of a fact in the 
French mind. For the Englishman, it is sufficient to state a fact, and 
the conclusion is almost more powerfully conveyed by presenting the raw’ 
material for it in that form. In France, the moral must be pointed, the 
fact must be seasoned by amplifications. In official despatches, the dis- 
tinction holds good that we may observe between the cookery of John 
Bull, who prefers plain beef, and of M. Soyer’s countrymen, who abomi- 
nate a cuisine not superintended by a distinguished artiste. 

In his official account of the great action, Lord Raglan does not cast 
his adjectives about recklessly, but uses them sparingly, if at all. He 
states an act, rather than characterizes the conduct of the actor. In or- 
der that the gallantry of the troops may be estimated, he describes their 
difficulties,—the rugged torrent they crossed, the broken bridge, the 
high ridge of ground, the powerfal battery and artillery posted above 
the storming parties and backed by, dense masses of infantry ; and this 
statement of the difficulties is left to characterize the behaviour of those 
who overcame * apparent impossibilities.” It is not that Lord Raglan 
neglects to point out the conduct of bis brother officers: he notices “ the 
mode” in which Sir George Brown conducted his division, “under the 
most trying circumstances,’ with an expression o' his ‘ warmest appro- 
bation.” The Duke of Cambridge is mentioned as having brought his 
division into action with “ great ability,’ and as having “had for the 
first time au opportunity of showing the enemy his devotion to her Ma- 
jesty and to the profession of which he is so distinguished a member.” 
Lord Cardigan is “ cool,” other officers give their “ cordial assistanee.” 
When the writer comes to larger numbers he uses stronger language, but 
still measured. The officers cheerfully submitted to unusual privations ; 
they had with them nothing but what they could carry, no bat-horses, no 
tent or covering of any kind : yet “I have not heard a single murmur.” 
Thus, Lord Raglan’s praise is still conveyed in the statement of plain 
facts. Yet this matter-of-fact language rises to sublimity when he speaks 
of the largest numbers, the common soldiers— 

“The conduct of the troops has been admirable. When it is considered thaty 
they have suffered severely from sickness during the last two months; that 
since they landed in the Crimea, they have been exposed to the extremes o 
wet, cold, and heat; that the daily toil to provide themselves with water has 
been excessive ; and that they have been pursued by cholera to the it a 
feld,—{ do not go beyond the truth in declaring that they merit the highest 
commendation. In the ardour of attack they forgot all they had endured, and 
displayed that high courage, that gallant spirit, for which the British soldier 
is ever distinguished, and under the heaviest fire they maintained the same de- 
termination to conquer as they had exhibited before they went into action. 
Striking is the contrast of the French account. The very commence- 
ment gives the key to the whole. Lord Raglan, dating his despatch 
from “ head-quarters,” begins, ** My Lord Duke, I have the honour to in- 
form your Grace that the Allied troops attacked. a position”—and so 
forth; and he proceeds with the statement of fact. Marshal St. Arnaud, 
dating “ tield of the battle of Afma,”’ and addressing his Imperial Master, 
begine. “ Sire, the cannon of your Majesty hasspoken.” “ It is a glorious 
day, and one more name is conquered to add tothe victories which adorn 
the flags of the French armies.” Lord Raglan states in very unadorned 
language the manner in which British officers perform their allotted tasks . 
he uses few expressions to describe pers qualities: but the French 
Marshal tells us that General Bosquet “ manceavered with as much intel- 
ligence as bravery.” The battle has its ‘ episodes of brilliant feats of 
valour.” If the Duke of Cambridge showed his devotion to the Queen 
and his profession, “ Prince Napoleon showed himself worthy of the great 
name he bears.” The multitude are not forgotten--“ the Zouaves were 
the admiration of both armies; they are the first coldiers in the world.” 
It seems impossible for the French tongue or pen to relate any great fact 
without personal Negrete erry without a strong tribute to an instinctive 
appetite that seeks for praise. . 

PKeither of the two commanding. officers forgets his allies. Lord Raglan 
is content to leave the movements by the French army for description by 
“an abler hand”; but, still sticking to the facts, he notes that their 
operations were “successful, under the guidance of their distinguished 





commander”; and that “they manifested the utmost gallantry and ea- 
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and the high military qualities for which they are 

St. a ne ad‘inds thai the division of the Dake 

3 ambrid Brown were “ superb’’; that the ardour 
he English in the attack was “ admirable’’; and, still anxious to paint 

pictures with epithets, the Marshal portrays Lord Raglan, “ia the midst 

of cannon and musket shot,” displaying “a calmness which never left 

him ”; “bis bravery rivalling that of antiquity.” 

Lord Raglan’s despatch does not allude to the future ; Marsbal St. Ar- 
naud’s does, and he writes in the potential mood as well as the future 
tense. He felt the want of cavalry ; which accounts, indeed, for the com- 

vely easy escape of the Russians. “If I bad bad cavalry,” he says, 

‘] should have obtained splendid results, and Menschikoff would no 

longer have had an army.” ten and demoralized, the Russian army 

will probably rally at two leagues distance, and “I shall find it to-mor- 

row on the Katscha.” He found Prioce Menschikoff’s pocket-book in the 

igre General’s carriage, “and I shall take advantage of the valuable 
rmation which it contains.” 


Alas! the writer was not there on the 
morrow, to find the Russians. 

Marshal St. Arnaud appears fully to have performed the achievements 
expected of him. He stood at noon upon the right bank of the Alma, 
and in the afternoon upon the spot where Menschikoff bad rested in his 
tent ; and the Marshal is not at all unconscious of his own achievements, 
nor is he willing that his Imperial Master should remain uninformed. 
“TI” stands first on every occasion—“ / carried into operation the ma- 
neeuvre of General Bosquet ;” “J had arranged that the English should 
extend their left””—only that they did not come up to time ; “/ gave 
the fe for the general attack ;” if “ 7had bad cavalry.’’ There is 
one respecting whose achievements Lord Raglan makes no men- 
tion whatever, and that is the English Commander-in-chief. 

Both did perhaps what was expected of them. Lord Raglan’s calm 
hrases would be thought in Paris to be the coldness of invidious indif 
, if not of dull insensibility ; and the Marshal in command would 

outrage Parisian feeling if he did not claim for the first French officer the 
first ~ shy while recognizing and gazetting the charming traits of his 
companions in arms. 





RACHEL MOURNING. 
A LESSON FOR CAPRICIOUS ARTISTS. 


On Saturday morning the Civil Tribunal of the Seine gave judgment 
in an action brought by M. Legouvé, the dramatic author, against Made- 
moiselle Rachel, for having refused to play in a new tragedy written b 
nim, entitled Medée. The trial, as might be expected, excited extraordi- 
nary interest. ; 

It was stated by M. Mathieu. the counsel for the plaintiff, that M. Le- 
gouvé became acquainted with Mademoiselle Rachel in 1848, in conse- 
quence of her playing Adrienne Lecouvreur, in a piece written by bim, 
jointly with M. Scribe, aud she subsequently performed in a piece called 
Louise de Lignerolles, which also was partly written by him. She sub- 
sequently got him to promise to write a piece for her for 1852, and in Ja- 
nuary, 1852, wrote te him to remind him of his promise. He resolved to 
write a piece on the subject of Medée, and, though it was an old tale, he 
thought he could render it interesting. As Mademoiselle Rachel had ex- 
pressed a wish that her part in the tragedy should be a short one, he 
made it only of three acts instead of five. In August, 1852, the traged 
was terminated, and, being read to her, she approved highly of it. It 
was then presented to the reading committee of the Théatre Francais, 
and was ames on condition that the third act should be improved. 
M. Legouvé thereupon re-wrote the third act, and he read the piece to 
Mademoiselle Rachel in presence of M. Jules Janin and other eminent 

literary men. Mademoiselle Rachel on that occasion complimented him 
warmly upon it, and predicted that she would obtain great success in it. 
The tragedy was again presented to the reading committee of the theatre 
and was received with acclamation. The parts were then distributed by 
Rachel herself. This was in September, 1853. But some delay occarred 
in the rehearsals, and Rachel wrote to say that it was owing to her hav- 
ing been ill. Subsequently she requested that the bringing out of the 


piece might be postponed until her return from Russia. where an engage- 
ment been offered her. He consented, though with reluctance, and 
she assured him that she would 


play in the tragedy immediately on her 
return ; she even added, that if he should bring out the piece during her 
absence, she would still play the principal character on her return, ad- 
ding, in playfully figurative language, that she ho to find Medée in 
@ virgin state, bat would consent to receive her from the arms of any 

. Onarriving from Russia, it turned out that she had been 
Offered no less than 1,200,000f. for a year’s engagement in America, and 
that she had determined on resigning her post at the Théatre Frangais 
in order to accept it. She therefore determined not to play in Medée. 
M. Legouvé demanded an interview with her in order to remonstrate, 
but she wrote to him, under date of the 17th of March, 1854, “ My resig- 
nation is quite serious ; I have therefore only six months more to give to 
the Théatre Francais. I am anxious to play all my classic repertoire, 
and I should not bave the time to do so if I were to undertake the crea- 
tion of a new part. I will confess to you that I am not at all anxious to 
ereate a part now that I am about to leave the French stage. Persuaded 
that the press would not support me, fear would paralyze my powers, and 
it is not at the end of my career in the Rue Richelieu that I could wish 
to risk 17 years’ success at Paris. Believe, however, dear M. Legouvé, 
that it causes me great pain to abandon the performance of your 
Medée.” 

In consequence of this refusal M. Legouvé, on the 30th of March, sent 
her a formal summons to play in the tragedy, and, as she took no notice 
of it, he commenced legal proceedings. She then wrote to him a very 
friendly letter, to say that she was obliged to go to the Pyrenees to see 
her sister Rebecca, who was extremely ill. to take there one of her 
children, who was very ill also, and to obtain repose for herself, of 
which she stood in great need. She complained that he should have com- 
menced proceedings instead of going to see her, and she declared that 
if he continued them she wouid certainly not consent to play in the 
tragedy by order of justice, for that, if it should fail, all the blame wou!d 
be cast on her, as it would be said she had murdered it from vengeance. 
She represented that, as her engagement was about to expire, she could 
not do justice to the tragedy ; but she ended by giving a promise that on 
condition that law proceedings were dro bell she would play the piece, 
and would begin studying it seriously onher return. M. Legouvé waited, 
and after a few weeks Rachel returned to Paris. But she did not begin 
studying the part, and when he reminded her of her promise she said 
that she was harrassed by domestic afflictions. He represented to her 
in very courteous terms that that was not a sufficient reason for neglect- 
ing his play, but he produced no effect. At length, on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, she made a female friend of hers write to him that she could not 
perform in the tragedy, as she was “ determined never to play a part in a 
amodern tragedy, as the old classical tragedy contained more parts than 
she could ever play.” In this letter of the friend was one written by 
Rachel herself to the friend, and in it she said “I cannot decidedly per- 
form Medée ; it is in vain that I have endeavoured to study it. I have, 
however, learnt all the first act, but the part does not suit me; it is, in 
fact, im ble for me to hope for success in this almost odious character, 
and which, besides, is too much known to move the public, even by ter- 
ror.” She, however, charged her friend to beg of M. Legouvé not to re- 
proach her, and to confess to him that she felt herself in the wrong. 

M. Chaix d’Est Ange, for Mademoiselle Rachel, contended that she had 
never absolutely engaged to play the character, and that all the ex- 
pressions of approbation of the part attributed to her by the witnesses 
were mere phrases of ordinary courtesy towards an author. He affirmed 
that she had honestly endeavoured to reconcile herself to a revolting 

but at last, being persuaded in her judgment that it was not suited 

her genius, she felt compelled, in justice to her own reputation, to re- 

nounce it. He warmly reproached M. Legouvé for going to law to force 
a artiste to be a mere ons ine. 

Court, however, thought Mademoiselle Rachel wholly without any 

of defence ; she had clearly contracted with M. Legouvé to play 

-and the contract was recognized by law. Mademoiselle Rachel 


was decreed to play the part at the Francais forthwith, and in 
default to 200f. for every day’s delay for the space of two months. 
At theend ofthat time, if she still refused, she must pay 40,000f. for 


- damages. The costs of the suit will fall upon her.— London paper, Oct. 24. 


PN th ie 
SINGING versus SAYING. 


To sing or not to sing ; that is the question. Mr. E-nest James Augus- 
tus Fitzroy makes it a point of conscience to che .i the Litany at St. 
Paul's, Knightsbridge. As the young gentleman w’ a many names is in 
a small minority of e effect is of the kind which schoolboys 
call a Dutch concert. he churchwarden, Mr. Westerton, accordingly 
ooreee cores Mr. Ernest James Augustus Fitzroy to desist, and ul- 
tieataly ys hands u him to put him out of the church. For this 


act James us Fitzroy applies to the Westminster Po- 
lice Court for a summons against the aforesaid Westerton for an assault ; 
and the time of the magistrate, and the columns of the newspapers, are 


occupied 
tweedle-de difference. 

The complainant, the man of many names, alleges that the rubric gives 
the option of saying or singing the responses in the Litany, and that his 
conscience imperatively commands singing. It is remarkable, however, 
that the conscience which was so strict on the vocal head as to prepare 
him for such martyrdom in the choral cause as can be bad in these days, 
when the fine stands in place of the faggot, the same nicely scrupulous 
conscience did not forbid the man of many names to give a false address 
in order that he might be supposed to be a resident in the parish, which 
he was not. But so it is that conscience strained in one direction is 
found wanting in another. The devout vocalist had his falsetto. Yet 
such as is this man of many names, we find bim a secretary to the Church 
Defence Committee for temporary (query, trumpery?) purposes, and 
connected with a Choral Defence Society deceased. And here we must 
express our surprise that associations in the grievance-mongery line of 
business do not avail themselves of combination. Consolidated they 
would make a handsome bundle of sticks. Let the Church Defence join 
the Scottish Rights and certain other associations for the redress of 
wrongs as substantial. Had such a system of joint-stock grievance com- 
panies existed, the Choral Defence would have bad brethren in adversity 
to lean on, and would not have come to its timely end. 

But to return to our choral offence. The magistrate, Mr Arnold, found 
that much was to be said for both sides. Mr. Ernest James Augustus 
Fitzroy sung conscientiously, and conscientiously the churchwarden 
sropped his singing under the threat of expulsion. It was a case of con- 
flieting duties,so the charge was dismissed. 

The question, therefore, remains still undecided, to sing or not to sing ; 
and according to the rule of the a of London, no member of a con- 
ow can know whether he can sing or not till he tries. For the 

ishop has decided that the majority should have their way, and sing 
or say as they may think proper. But how is it to be known which way 
the majority is disposed till the trial has been made? Until there is the 
division how can the clergyman decide whether the ayes or the noes, the 
singers or the sayers,have it? And one day it may be the one party, 
another the other. The singers may have colds and sore throats, now 
and then, and be out of tune for intonation. At all events the tune- 
fully-disposed cannot be sure that the majority is against them till they 
put it to the test vocally. And bence may be a scene like that in which 
the man of many names figured at every service. What an edifying 
consequence is this of one of Bishop Blomfield’s favourite seesaws, quite 
worthy of him who counselled that the candles should be placed on the 
communion table to please one party, but not lighted to avoid offence to 
the other.— London Examiner, Oct. 28. 





ST. LEONARDS UPON THAMES. 


The late Lord Chancellor St. Leonards has been defending the rights of 
the subject, not as a judge, but asa private citizen in whom those rights 
were assailed. Subjected to a petty annoyance, he for some time tried 
moral means, but ultimately resorted to forcible action. He has a pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood of the Thames, called Boyle Farm, to which 
is attached one of the aits in the river, forming a lawn connected with 
the garden. The smooth grass was tempting to the water-fowl that float 
in the river, and Lord St. Leonards was subject to the constant intrusion 
of uninvited guests in the shape of ducks belonging to neighbours. A 
harmless fowl, the duck may nevertheless become alarming when he ap- 
pears where he is not wanted ; as he does not conform to the usages of so- 
ciety, and Lord St. Leonards is perhaps particular. He appealed to his 
neighbours, urging them to restrain their wandering fowl, but at last, 
finding that they did not possess sufficient moral power over the crea- 
tures, he cut short the difficulty, in the earlier cases, by buying up the 
animals ; a course which appears only to have put a premium upon the 
increase of the nuisance. The neighbours found that the ducks ob- 
tained a higher price where they were not wanted than where they were. 
The fortune of a Lord Chancellor has its limits; and evidently if the 
same course were pursued indefinitely, the ait might have become a 
Brandt Goose island in the number of its inhabitants, and a depository of 
guano, unless Lord St. Leonards had bought off that unintended destina- 
tion of his property by setting up a wholesale establishment for dealing 
in water-fowl. Here was the fate before him : guano islands at the end 
of his own lawn, or competition with Mr. Tucker (a poultry dealer) in the 
Strand. We remember to have heard of the son of a Lord Chancellor who 
set up asa shoemaker opposite his father’s house, for the humiliation of the 
family pride ; but what Lord Chancellor himself would voluntarily be- 
come poulterer? The woolsack is not a feather pillow ; and Lord St. 
— must have had other views,--particularly at the bottom of his 

en, 

™ With the energy, therefore, which has always distinguished Edward 
Burtenshaw Sage, his Lordship suddenly departed from his plan of 
buying up, and seized the intrusive fowl. Hence an action for damages 
on the part of the speculative owner ; “‘ damages” often being as profita- 
ble as smart-money or any other voluntary fine. The case came before a 
jury at the Kensington County Court ; who returned an open verdict, 
simply stating the facts, and valuing the fowls seized at 303. We infer 
that the os case falls, and that the final decision on the point will be 
left to a higher tribunal, and we can have little doubt of the result. Ex- 
Chancellor Sugden in contest with the ducks is an easy object for small 
“ Liberal” wit, but there is nothing in the case which does not really tell 
to his credit. It is evident that he was very forbearing, and most likely 
even openhanded to his trespassing neighbours. His right to keep his 
lawn clear of intruders must be undoubted ; the market in his forbearance 
was a thing to be stopped ; and the method which he took was the best 
for bringing the point to judgment at law. The legal right was one of 
considerable importance ; and the public at large epjoys most of its pre- 
sent rights by the defence of individuals when those rights were attacked 
in their person. Setting aside such large cases as the Ship-money resist- 
ed by Hampden, or the Braintree resistance to Church-rates,--which has 
already gone so far to limit the rights of vestries, and to destroy the com- 
wel exactions of the impost,--there are many instances of property 

efended or public rights secured from encroachment by individual liti- 
gation. Almost every parish can show its way, through which a right 
has been defended by some firm parishioner ; and Richmond Park itself is 
traditionally said to have been preserved to the public by two obscure 
but obstinate persons who asserted their right to go through it.--London 
Spectator, Oct. 28. 

Louis Purirre 1x Unpress.—I can recount here in the most exact 
detail, a conversation betwixt Louis Philippe, in exile, during the last 
days of his life, with two men of much intelligence and great talent, MM. 
Scribe and Halévy, whom I am happy to number among my friends, 
Having learnt that Halévy was starting for England, Jules Janin, with 
a sentiment of respectful delicacy, begged him to convey one of his early 
works, richly bound and ornamented with the royal cipher, to Louis 
Philippe. It was “‘ Le Chemin de Traverse.’ On his arrival in London, 
my friend Halévy waited, at Esher, ou the Duchess of Orleans, whom he 
had had the honour of knowing in Paris, and stated to her his desire of 
obtaining an audience of the King. M. Boismilon came, without 
delay, and informed Halévy that the King would receive him, on the 
morrow, at Claremont. At the day and the hour indicated Halévy 
entered the King’s bed-chamber, Louis-Philippe, though dressed, was ly- 
ing on the bed, covered with a couvre-pied of green silk. Wearing 
then no wig, with his figare emaciated and his complexion yellow, Louis 
Philippe was not recognizable. He charged Halevy with thanks and 
kind remembrances for M. Jules Janin ; then aliowed himself to talk po- 
litics for an hour. The General Dumas was present at this conversation. 
The King justified himself for having quitted Paris. “ With this doc- 
trine, The king reigns, but does not govern,’ said he ;—* they had 
made me an impossibility. I was no longer in the eyes of France any- 
oe but an old miser placing out his miflions in foreign countries and 
making a havoc in the State forests. On the morning of the 24th of 
Fobenaey I visited the post of the National Guard in the Court of the Tui- 
leries. I found a battalion of the first legion, who received me with cries 
of ‘ Vive la Réforme!’ My reign was over. To accept Reform was to 
accept and choose a Chamber of Deputies, the leaders of which would all 
have been Ledru-Rollins. I abdicated, therefore, in favour of my grand- 
son, thinking to act for the interests of France.’’ The King pronounced 
these words with much emotion. ‘But M. Halevy,’’ he added, “let us 
now talk of your affairs. They are going to perform a score, by you, at 
the Opera in London ; possibly the subject is not well chosen. ‘The 
Tempest’ is too fantastic a poem. Had I been in your place, I would 
have written a ‘ Henry the Eighth.’ And then Louis Philippe improvised 
before the celebrated composer a complete sketch of a ‘Henry the 
Eighth,’ frequently quoting verses from Shakspeare. ‘“‘ Since M. Scribe 
is coming to London, tell him my sketch,’’—“ M. Scribe would prefer 
hearing it from the mouth of the King,” answered Halevy. 

The dialogue was interrupted by a visit. Mr. Croker was announced ; 
a distinguished English writer, who was about to publish, in an English 
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well—that I know bim almost 
by heart.’”-—“ The King knows our great poet as few Eoglishmen do,” 
Halévy soon took leave of the angust speaker, who pressed him to re. 
turn for another visit. A few days after this audience M. Scribe arrived 
in London. The poet and the composer were both invited to dine at 
Claremont. The King, who was ill, did not appear at dinner ; but, in 
the evening, joined his family party in the drawing-room—presently drew 
away MM. Scribe and Halévy into acorner and called the Queen to him. 
Then he went through. with the utmost detail, the five acts of his opera 
of ‘Henry the Eighth.’ The Queen seemed to encourage the subject ; 
she was bappy whenever Louis Philippe did not talk politics. The King 
made M. Scribe undertake to bring him the sketch of his opera, written 
out and arranged. On the eve of their departure the King’s two future 
fellow labourers went down to St Leonard’s, at the sea-side, the King 
having quitted Claremont. M. Scribe read bim the work complete. 
More than one scene was made the subject of objections on the part of the 
King. The two argued,--Seribe defending his ideas, “ Sire,” said he, 
more than once, “ your Majesty has, as yet, no experience of the stage ; 
when you have worked for the theatre you will know that, in an opera 
especially, long developments of character are dangerous,--one must have 
situations, and situations easy to understand, such as will iospire the 
genius and spirit of the musician.” The King yielded with reluctance ; 
but yet showed himself well satisfied with M. Scribe’s work. ‘ Monsieur 
Halévy,’’ said the King sadly,“ write the music of this opera, for England ; 
for it will not be allowed me to hear it in France.’’—Halévy, even, un- 
dertook to search out some ancient English airs.—‘‘ I will sing youa 
charming one,” said the King. ‘It isa glee. ’’ He sang the air.--Halé- 
vy, after having traced the five lines of music oa paper, wrote down the 
notes of the glee, while the King sang them.—“Now,” said the King, 
“ you must put the English words to the music.” And he repeated them, 
but soon perceived that he had forgotten a verse. ‘‘ Stop,” he said, “I 
will write them out for you, myself.” And he did write them on the no- 
ted paper. “ You cansay in Paris that I can still write excellently, and 
that my hand does not tremble. I used to sing that air forty years ago 
in London, before the English fine ladies. I could even give you tae 
address of the music-seller where it was to be bought in those days.”’— 
MM. Scribe and Halévy took leave, undertaking soon to set to work. 
The King, who walked unsteadily, accompanied them to the door ef the 
room,—making them promise to return soon. Louis Philippe died at St. 
Leonard’s scarcely a month after this interview.— Dr. Véron’s Memoirs. 





Paris FasHions FoR NoveMBeR.—The winter Fashions have scarcely 
taken any decided direction, if we except the materials, which have wide 
stripes placed lengthwise, and are often two different textures. Robes 
with a stripe of moiré antique, alternated with one of reps, are mach 
worn. The shades that are most frequently seen blended are black, with 
almost all other colours ; then blue, greenish grey, crimson, &c. Next to 
this disposition of wide stripes come large squares and Scotch plaids, with 
fresher and clearer shades. 

Robes a fleurs and a bouquets are not yet seen, and must not be ex- 
pected until the winter is considerably advanced. When we have long 
been deprived of real flowers, robes and toilets begin to be ornamented 
a fleurs. The shape of the corsages is not yet decided ; they are always 
worn pointed. 

The recent opening of the Italian Opera presented nothing very 
remarkable. The robe ad volant, jis the only novelty we have been 
struck with. Mantelets are worn d /a Ta/ma; they are round, and 
rather short- the shape expected to be worn this winter; but when 
cut in this way, they offer little protection from the cold. The wintr 
chills will cause an alteration in the form of mantelets. The materials in 
use to the present time are the peau d’agneau--a sort of woollen cloth, 
rather thick, though supple; /a peluche frisie ; la peluche double face 
has the two sides of different colours; it is worn without liniog ; the 
inside is turned over at the collar and at the sleeves, and thus forms the 
trimming. All materials of a grey shade are at this moment much 
sought after ; they have a simple band for trimming, and are fastened in 
front by plain buttons. 

Manche Pompadour.--This sleeve is furmed by two large bouillons, 
separated by a smaller one, through which a ribbon is passed; they are 
terminated by two lace flounces; the bouillonnés are traversed by the 
ribbons, which are finished by two bows in the middle of the arm. 

Manche Eugénie.--This sleeve is patronised by the Empress. It is 
composed of a bouillonné, through which a ribbon is passed. Next are 
three flounces en guipure, English lace, or point d’Alengon. A ribbon, 
which forms a bow at the extremity, is passed through the bouillonné. 
Under each flounce are several similar ribbons left fluttering. The shade 
worn at Court is the nuance Hortensia. 

Caps of white blonde, placed upon little ribbons of white gauze ; each 
piece of blonde trims the edges of the ribbons, and, with a bow behind, 
makes a charming afternoon head dress. 

Manchettes en percale, worked au plumetés, and held in by little 
metal buttons or precious stones. 





Prive Essays.—Our contemporaries are taking up the argument 
against the Prize Essay system. A writerin Lioyd’s News adopts the 
spirit of our own argument, and a clever writer in the Leader, while 
agreeing with us that the Prize System is unproductive, professes not to 
understand the logic of our statement. ‘“ Apropos,’’ says the Leader, 
“ of the publication of Mr. Dunckley’s ‘ Essay on Free Trade,’ the Athe- 
neun has again been attacking the Prize Essay System. The objection 
of our contemporary to the system is, that it makes one or two hundred 
persons devote time and labour to a certain work, and then only pays 
one of them ;—which (says our contemporary) is anti-commercial and a 
swindle. We do not exactly see the force,” &c. We pause to correct 
the phrase. Our readers know that the words here put into our mouths 
are not ours,—we never said the system was either unti-commercial or a 
swindle. Such terms are not in our vocabulary. The writer in Lloyd’s 
puts the case as we put it, and with a greater freedom of illustration. 
‘* Suppose,” says our contemporary, “ the article required were, not a 
book, but a statue of Sir Robert Peel, would the League wish ali our 
sculptors to make statues, in order that they might choose the best of 
three hundred? At most they would only ask for a drawing ora model. 
Suppose it were a portrait of Mr. Cobden? Would they dream of asking 
our painters to paint three hundred portraits—when they only meant to 
pay for one? To bring the case nearer home to our Manchester friends, 
who err in ignorance, not in design, we are convinced—suppose » buyer 
of calicoes were to call around him all the manufacturers on ’Change and 
say—‘ Gentlemen, I want aship-load of calicoes. Let each man go home 
and prepare a ship-load, and when three hundred ship-loads are pre- 
pared, I will walk round your magazines and choose the one I like best-- 
pay for it the usual market-price--and give those of you who have not 
pleased me, permission to put your goodsin the fire.’”’, Is this nota fair 
statement of the case as against the League? We think it is; and we 
are sure that honourable minds need only bave attention called to the 
evil, and the injustice of this form of literary gambling, to secure its dis- 
continuance.—Atheneum. 


A rew Worps ro Grooms.—First, for the hack ; let us look at him in 
his stall. There he stands, tied up by his head to the manger-rings, his 
body well clothed, and his legs half-buried in litter, clean and neatly- 
arranged at the edges ; the stable is rather warm, but the groom knows 
the animal’s skin will look all the better for that ; he fondly imagines 
that the horse is very comfortable, very carefully tended ; and so he is, 
indeed nearly killed with kindness. But there is something about him 
not quite contented ; he is shifting one leg and then another, now look- 
ing round, now having a nibble at his manger, and looking altogether 
as if he would uncommonly like something todo. We should wish to 
take that careful groom, hold him by the button, and, having bribed him 
to listen to us without interruption for ten minutes, go on in this wise : 
“ Now, my good fellow, first untie that horse’s head, in fact, let him loose, 
make his stall into a box ; take off one of those cloths; open those ven- 
tilators that you have so considerately plugged up ; throw all that litter 
under his manger, and let him stand on the cool floor till the time comes 
for him to rest ; straw is meant to be lain upon, not to keep the legs and 
feet in a perpetual stew! ’’ Conceive the state of mind of the man who 
prides himself on the appearance of his horses and his stalls when spoken 
to in this strain; the idea of his stables being so maltreated, his horses 
standing on bare bricks. What would any gentleman think who came to 
see his stud? Ah, we forgot that! In our innocence, we were thinking 
only of the borse’s comfort ; we were for insuring cool stables, freedom 
of movement, limbs emancipated from the binding litter, with a cool sar- 
face for his feet. 

We will now have the same animal outside the stable-door ; he is about 
to undertake a journey, ridden or driven as may be ; we need not follow 
him, but wait patiently until his return home, warm and somewhat tired. 
He is taken into his box, his saddle or harness removed ; again he is 
brought outside, fastened to a ring near the stable-door, his feet and legs 
washed, again returned to the stable, dressed over, clothed, and littered 
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sal inflammation ; indeed, the very intention of it, to prevent the animal’s 
perspiring in the stable after being clothed, is in itself a sufficient condem- 
nation of the process, the melancholy effects of suppressed —, be- 
ing familiar to all who think on the matter. The difficulty is easily re- 
moved by walking the horse gently for five or ten mihutes before taking 
him into the stable, for, when once there, he is certainly the better for 
not being disturbed. On the treatment of the animal before we leave 
him for the night, we may ‘be allowed to suggest the propriety of wash- 
ing and well drying the feet and legs, clothing the latter with flannel 
bandages, and well rubbing the body with a wisp of hay. And here, in 
passing, permit us to remark, for the especial benefit of the dresser, that 
there is no occasion to use the said wisp after the manner of a mallet, the 
prevailing notion in the minds of those men being, that dressing a horse’s 
skin, and beating his ribs in, are in some mysterious manner intimately 
onnected. ’ 
_ Of course, we have been speaking of the treatment necessary after a 
journey of some length, that has produced a certain amount of exhaus- 
tion ; the mere pleasure-ride or drive of an hour or two ca!ls for no more 
after-care than the ordinary morning’s exercise.— Oxford Journal. 

EXGITEMENT AT THE Loypon CUBs.--It would amuse Lord Raglan to 
be present, unseen, for half an hour in the reading-rooms of the West end 
Clabs. It is about 2 o'clock, p.m.; the second editions have just arrived 
and happy is the man who has laid a successful ambush for the waiter as 
he brings in his preciousload. A few minutes, however, and the news has 
become public property. aaa are collected here and there, discussing 
the battle of the Alma. Men who never saw a shot fired in anger, whose 
lives have been spent on Change, or in the centre of political struggles, 
declaiming, with the authority of veterans on the merits or demerits 
of my Lord Raglan. Sonie grey-beard millionaire, less confident than 
the rest, suggests a difficulty. What an opportunity is this! Look at 
that would-be general! How his eyes glistens and his cheek burns with 
emotion as he explains to his inquiring friend the reasons which dictated 
the plan of the campaign! “ Nothing of the kind, Sir. Let me explain 
the matter in half @ dozen words. Can’t you understaad that if Raglan 
had not anticipated the crisis of the day, the battle would infallibly have 
been lost. Here were the Russians, there the English, there the French-- 
and, in short——-what was, was best.”’ . 

To speak the truth, it is strange to find, all on a sudden, that we are a 
nation of warriors. Why you may hear young and old alike, criticising 
with marvellous audacity the conduct ‘of our greatest generals. One 
man lays down the plan of the campaiga ; another risks five pounds on 
the chance of Sebastopol being taken after bis fashion ; a third knows 
everything that passes in the mind of Lord Raglan—and, ina word, the 
nation of shopkeepers is a nation of soldiers.—London paper. 
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White to play and checkmate in six moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 306. 


fe Black. 
1. R to K S$ cheek. K moves. 
2. Bt Qé. | K moves. 
3% R to Q 3 checkmate. 


To CorresronpENts.—A. M. Both Problems accepted ; we like them much 
and shall be always glad to hear from you. You are quite rightas to No. 305 ; 
the mate of course could be given in the second move, should Black play as di- 
rected.— E. B. C. Have examined your last with great care, and find it with- 
out flaw. It is original enough in ajl conscience and shall appear next week. 


— 


Art ann LrreratuRE IN Paris.--The news of the literary world gives 
much promise for the opening season. M. Victor Cousin is progressing 
with the most important work on the Encyclopedists; the Comte Alfred 
de Vigny is writing an historical novel ; M. Villemain is engaged on 
the second volume of his “Souvenirs; M. Thiers has sent to press 
his long-promised pamphlet ; M. St. Marc Girardin has also a work in 
hand ; and M. Jules Janin contemplates re-editing ‘“ Diderot.” The 
election at the Academy for the vacant place of M. Ancelet, is 
about to be held: among the candidates we may cite the names of 
MM. Pousard, Jules Janin, A. de Falloux, Philaréte Chasles (one of 
the rédacteurs of the Journal des Débats), Emile Augier, and Marcel- 
jus. It is believed that the struggle will be principally between MM. 
de Falloux and Chasles. 

The artists are not less active than their literary contemporaries.— 
Paul Delaroche is engaged on a large picture, the subject of which 
still remains a secret ; Eugéne Delacroix, on three historical paintings; 
M. Thomas Couture—whose Romains de la Décadence made such a sen- 
sation a few yeara since—is occupied on a modern subject founded on 
the same idea—/es Parisiens de la Décadence. The scene represented 
is a supper in the Carnival: the figures are life-size. M. Etex is en- 
gaged on a statue of- General Kleber ; M. Préault, on a set of bas-re- 
liefs for the approaching Exhibition ; and M. Rude, one of the authors 
of the Arc de l’Etoile, on an equestrian’ statue of Napoleon, First Con- 
sul.— Paris letter, Oct. 26. 





Rare Brrp.—-On Saturday last a specimen of that very rare bird, the 
bittern or mire-drum, was shot on the Possil estate, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of this city. The bittern (drdea Stellaris) is so very 
nearly extinct in thiscountry that it is believed that nearly half a century 
has elapsed since there has been a similar instance of one falling under 
the aim of the sportsman in this part of Scotland. It is a beautiful bird, 
resembling the heron in shape, but smaller, and coloured like a woodcock, 
and is remarkable for the obstinate defence it makes when wounded. 
This specimen, being only winged, sprang at the face of the sportsman ; 
and, although he was nearly six feet high, the bird actually tore a piece 
out of his shirt-collar. Thompson, Southey, Scott, and other poets, have 
written of this wild and solitary bird, so remarkable for its lonely habits, 
and the peculiar and lond booming sound it makes in spring, and few 
birds have been invested with more poetic interest and mystery. The 
bird has been presented to Mr. Dougall, gunsmith, Gordon-street, who, 
we dare say, will be happy to show it to lovers of natural history, and it 
will doubtlessly be most carefully preserved.— Glasgow Constitutional, 


A Sporting IxcipENt.--Two gentlemen were lately shooting in com- 
pany, when one of them, to the alarm of his friend, made a spasmodic | 


start back and sharp cry, and in a trice discharged first one barrel and 
then the other of his fowling-piece, at some near at-hand object on the 
brow of a bank or face of a moss-hag. It was two adders of unusual size, 
which were coiled up and hissing as for a spring at the sportsman, when 
they first caught his eye and made him start back, shout, and shudder, as 
stated. One of them measured two-and-a-half feet, the other two feet. 
The latter was the thickness ofa lady’s wrist.— Inverness Courier. 





How To Manvracture Spanish Dancers.—Spanish Dancers begin to 
abound in London, from St. James’s to Whitechap 1. They are pa 
factared pretty much in the same hf as a real Whitechapel Havannab, 
namely, of uce of English Take a dark-looking young lady 

the Hebrew persuasion the better—let her be pirouetted two hours 








a day, made to stamp upon the floor, like an energetic housemaid killi 
black beetles—let the name of Levy or Moees be turned to the falness 
and favour of Paquita or Dorothea, and the transportation is complete. 
You have your muscular Whitechapel Spanish Dancer even as vou have 
your full-flavoured Whitechapel Havannah.— Punch. 


Tae Lorp Mayor’s Day.—It bas been proposed to omit or very much 
to abridge the luxuries of the Lord Mayor’s dinner, giving the money to 
the soldiers. To do this, to pay down ringing sovereigns so saved, would 
indeed be to make “ the voice of the turtle heard in the land.”—Jbid. 





Lapy A——r L——-, S——z F——z——» has obliged us with the 
following :—In the event of Cerito’s engagement at St. Petersburg, do 
ier ors oa the Emperor will allow the Galvp from Alma to be played! 
— 101d. 
_ Aw Arrack not gasiLy RePeLLep.—The Emperor Nicholas it is said, 
is overcome with the deepest melancholy—and, to make melancholy mat- 
ters worse, our brave Allies in the Crimea are likely soon to prove to him 
that it is no such easy matter to drive away the Blues —Ibid. 

















THE ALBION BEBNGRAVINGS. 
TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 
M ANY ENQUIRIES HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OFFICE BY PERSONS 
living at a distance from large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issued from 
time to time ; 
ments. 

All Subscribers, on payment of their annual subse: iption (six dol’ars), sre entitled to one of the 
following engravings, published expressly for their use : Chalon’s Queen Victoria ; Lucas’s Prince 
Albert ; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin ; Allan’s Sir Walter Scott ; Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury ; Buckler’s St. Paul's, London; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence ; Wil- 
kie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of a New World: Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scots ; 
Landseer’s Return from Havking.— New subscribers can select, at their option, from the above 
list ; and those in arrear can receive such as are due to them, on payment of theiraccounts. These 
Engravings can now be safely forwarded on paste-board rolers, by mail, at acharge of a few 
cents’ postage. 


the Publisher of the Altion takes this method of explaining the existing arrange 


A Line- Engraving, the most costly yet issued, and frem a drawing made expressly for the Pro- 
prietor ofthe Albion, is in hand for 1855 
10 Park Place, New York. 


SUPERIOR ROOMS TO LET. 
N A PRIVATE FAMILY. WITH OR WITHOUT BREAKFAST AND DINNER ON 
Snndays,.to first-class gontlemen, desirous to combine French and English homely comforts, 
or a whole handsome second floor, with kitchen. 
Address, with fall name, ** Superior,’’ Albion office. 


novils—tf. 


’ PURE BRANDY. 


RTHUR KENDALL,7 William street, warrants all Wines and Spirits sold by 
him to be pure as imported, at only 10 per cent. advance on the importiug price— 


PER GALL, PER Dox, 
— 8. 9 ARR Se Re tps pore seegre ... 85 50 $13 50 
Otard London-Dock Brandy...... ..... 2... 2. ce ce cence ee ee eres SOO 13 £0 
COORG Tie MINNIE c chindce cs cc ce posses 5 00 12 00 
Bl ommemey*s TARE TIT 4 04 00 05.00 00 po.cs.nn sheer as sess cksteoen O@ 12 @ 
(ALL THESE AKE FOURTH PROOF.) 
Hendrick Hudson’s Schnapps... .. ... 2... cc ce cece cusses. 200 5 50 
Ramsay’s ** Crown’’ Whiskey. ...... 3 00 8 0 


A VERY SUPERIOR ARTICLE. POR CASH ONLY. 
Orders by post promptly executed. 


PROFESSOR HOWS 


AS A FEW VACANCIES FOR PRIVATE PUPILS IN ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 
either Singly or in Classes. 

N.B.—Mr. HOWS will continue his usual Courses of SHAKESPEAREAN READINGS in 

PRIVATE CIRCLES during the winter months. 


For Terma, &c., apply, No 5 Cottage Place, 34 door from Bieecker Street. 
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ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 
AND ALL OTHER 

ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, 

RE SUPPLIED AND WILL BE MAILED TO YEARLY SUBSORIBERS IN ANY 


part of the United States or Canada, from Charles Willmer’s Universal En- 
VT 2 and Foreign Newspaper Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL & BEL. 
AST. 


ARTHUR WILLMER. soe, 
1 oor), Ne 
nD 


09 Fulton Street Gnd w York. 


CHARLES WILLMER, 
19 Sonth John Street, Liverpool. 





W. H. DISBROW’S RIDING ACADEMY, 


Fifth Avenue, corner 38th Street, (Murray Hill) New York. 


Hi. TD. has the honour to announce that his new, elegant, and commodious RIDING 

e ACADEMY will open on Saturday, 4th Nov., for the reception tae and pleasure 

parties in equestrianism. Mr. D. has associated with bim as Instructors, his sister, MISS AN- 

NIE M. DISBROW, and bis brother, Mr. DAVID R. DISBROW, long and favourably known 

as a Professor ef Horsemanship in the city of Boston, and hopes that the acquisition of their va- 
luable aid will conduce to the popularity and usefulness of his Academy. 

In submitting the following rules and regulations of his establishment to the public, he flatters 
himself that they will meet with the approbation of all who may desire a well-regulated and se- 
lect Academy, and that nothing shall be omitted on his part to ensure that respect which has al- 
ways characterised his establishment, and ever been preserved towards those who may bonor bim 
with their patrogaze. 


RULES. 
1. Introduction required of Ladies by a Pupil, or some other responsible person, 
II. All Lessons or Kides paid for on commencing. 
IIT. Hours for Ladies, daily from 8 A.M. to3 P.M., and Wednesday P.M. 
IV. Hours for Gentlemen, daily from 6 to 8 A.M., 3 to 6, and 7 to 10 P.M. 
V. No Gentlemen admitted during the hours appropriated to Ladies, 
VI. One hour allowed for each Lesson or Ride in the Sehool. 
VII. Ladies will not be received for Lessons or pleasure riding on the day of application, 
unless introduced, 
VIII. No deviation from Rules or Terms. F 
IX. Only Three Months allowed for a Course ef Lessons or Rides. 


Thursday and 


Evening Parties of Ladies and Gentlemen, for pleasure riding only, on Tener. nas 
in attendance, to 


Saturdav evenings, from 7 to 10 o’clock, when a selected band of music will be 
enliven the scene. 
Highly trained and quiet horses, for the road or parade, to let. 
Horses taken on Livery, with the privilege of exercising in the Academy. 
The Fifth Avenue, Broadway and Fulton Ferry, and Madison Avenue, Broadway and Wall 
Street Ferry lines of omnibures wi!l convey passengers to and from the door every two minutes. 
The Sixth Avenue omnibuses and cars pass within one block of the Academyevery two minutes. 
nov4—3t. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


NEW DRUG STORE. 


Des & CO. BEG LEAVE TO INFORM THEIR CUSTOMERS AND THE PUBLIC 
that they have removed their Broadway ttore to the New Marble Building, No. 635 Broad- 
way, three doors below Bleecker Street. 

They have long found their old establishment too cramped for the increasing patronage the 
public has generously afforded them: in their new location ample room will give them greater 
facilities for the preparation of such things 8s they manufacture, and enable them to keep a larger 
and more varied assortment of tuperies eee They will thus be enabled to present to the 

abli larger and far cheaper than heretofore 
y/ The Sasa “PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS are entirely made by the Messrs 
DELLUC from the best materials on'y ; and the important departrent of the DISPENSING of 


MEDICINES intrusted to none but the most CAREFUL APOTHECARIES, and under the 
constant supervision of one of the parties. 


The VARIETY and EXCELLENCE of their articles for famiJy use they believe to be unique. 
They have opened large and select invoices of fine C icals, French Medicinal Preparations. 
Plants and Perfumery, to Lag they —— ~~ = attention of the public and of Druggists 
ill obtain them at the lowest rates. 
Physicians, who will obtain haied Abe: 
Apothecaries and Chem’ 


635 Broadway, (3 doors below Bleecker Street, 
and 250 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 





and 








NOTICE! 
CHARLES WILLMER’S UNIVERSAL ENGLISH & FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPER OFFICE, 
109 Fulton Street, (2nd Floor), New York. 
" : STRATED LONDON NEWS, AND LONDON PUNCH, IMPORTED 
Pe ym The Last Two Weeks have been received through our offices. The Trade 
supplied on order by ARTHUR WILLMER, A 


CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street (2nd 
19 South John Street, Liverpool. 


UNION BANE OF LONDON. 
RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
OF SCOTLAND, for sale b 
BATIONAL BANK "LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


t 
Fioor) » New York. 
novll—lt 


_— 





These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Co , 
Pullen, Vice 4 Co.., and Harnden & Oo’s Philadelphia Exprese. 





THOS. McMULLEN, 


Wine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
FFERS FOR SALE, IN WOOD AND GLASS, A LARGE AND WRLL-SELECTED 
Stock of Wines imported from the best Foreign Houses , consisting of the following kinds 


viz. : 
SHERRIES. Manzanilla, Vino de Paste, Amontillado and Montilla—Oloroso, Macharnudo, 
and Madre Vino. 


MADEIRAS. Old Reserve, Old South Side, and Pure Juice. 

PORTS. Alto Douro, and London Dock. 

CLARETS. Chateau Lafite, Chateau Margaux, Larose, St. Julien, and other growths. 

CHAMPAGNES. Creme de Bousy, C tAy, V y and Cabinet. 

SAUTERNE. Haut and Chateau Yquem—Chablis. 

HOOK. Braan  Niesteiner, Rudesheimer, Hookheimer Dom-Dechany and Ausbreeh, 
Steinberger Cabinet, Schloss Johannisberger, Steinwein, Prulatenwein and Danubian. 

SAINT PERAY still, SAINT PERAY mousseux, SAINT JOSEPH; RED and WHITE 
HERMITAGE, 
CABINET TOKAY, VIN DE PAILLE (or Straw wine) and MOSCATEL ; dessert Wines. 

COGNA€ BRANDY, including some 50 years old. OLD LONDON DOCK JAMAICA 
RUM. HOLLAND SCHIEDAM SCHNAPPR, and OLD SOOTCH MALT WHISKEY. 
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FP. BLANCARD, 


ESPECTFULLY INFORMS HIS FRIENDS A BLIC bi 
R in Broadway is ready for the senaptien of Gomeeme oabieatin REsTAURAN tT 
apartments. 








rea Tis 
for the Public as well as for the accommodation of guests house. rooms 
the winter can be agreeably acco smiete oe eeens ot le hones. x 


YOU HAVE HEARD OF THEM. 


PUBLISHED THIS Day— 


you HAVE HEARD OF THEM: Being Sketches of Statesmen 
ans. *, (rum lists and Vocalists, Authors and 
of Horace Vernet and Julia Grisi. 





‘PF. 





By Q. With Portraits on steel 12mo., cloth Price 
Among them, are : Guirot, Lady Blessington, Henry Clay, Gavazzi, F ! 
Landseer, Giulia Grisi, Vidocg, the well known Freveh ony; of Police, pom 


Lola Montez, Thomas Moore, Jenny Lind, Berjamin Haydon, Lablache, Han tian 
derson, Gaetano Donizetti, Lady Bulwer, Emantel Geibel, hemes Heed. Vivier the Norn 
rug, Carlotta Grisi, Berryer, Mendelssohn, Jules Janin, Miss Cushman, Cerlto, Ary Scheffer, 
¢., c. 
ALSO— 
HE HISTORY OF LOUISIANA—SPANISH DOMINATION. © 
One vol. Svo. cloth, $2 50. ae a Pre, 


ALSO, NEARLY READY—~ 


HE HISTORY OF LOUISIANA—FRENCH DOMINATION. 


By Ch 
2 sols. 8vo. cloth, $ 50, y Charles Gayarré. 


T 


NEXT WEEK-- 
R. SIMMS’ NEW WORK -SOUTHWARD HO! A Spell of Sunshine. 
more Simms. I2m., cloth, $1.2. 
JUST PUBLISHED— 
HRISTOPHER NORTH'S GREAT WORK—THE NOCTES AMBROSIANA. B Prof, 
Ison, J. G. Lockhart, James Hogg and Dr. a 2 . Edited, with Memoirs and Notes, 
by Dr. RB. Skelton Mackenzie. Price $5. Half calf or morocco extra, $10. 
Also a second edition of 
SYNONYMES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. London. By 
B. D., anther of ** The Study of Words,’’ ** Lessors in Proverbs, 
By the same anthor—From the London Edition : 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, 75c. 
ON THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. 12mo., cloth, 50c. 
A TENNESEEAN ABROAD; or, Letters from Europe, Afrieaand Asia. By Randal) W. 
MacGavock, A.M. In vol. l2mo., cloth. Price $1. : 
EASY WARREN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES—Sketebed for Home Circles, by W. T. 


Coggeshall. 12m0., cloth, $1. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street 


By Wm. Gi} 


Tn 5 vols. 


> wn Chenevix Treneb. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK FOR 1865. 


Twenty-fifth year of Publication by the same Publisher. 
The only Lady’s Book acknowledged by the Ladies of this country as worthy of its name 


RINCIPAL POINTS OF ATTRACTION FOR 1855.—It contains 100 pages of reading 
in every month’s namber—not beginning witk a large number of pages in January, 
and decreasing throughout the year. 
Keautifal Steel Piates, Line or Mezzotint, in every No. 
Godey’s reliable Stee! Fashion Plates (coloured) in every No.—the ohly Fashion Plates that 
are considered as authority. 
Knitting, Netting, and Lapesldsting printed in colours. 
Music—Two pages monthly. 
Easy Lessons in Drawing are given monthly, ] : 
Godey’s Invaluable Receipts, worth alone Three Doliars a year—for Cooking, the Toller, Sick 
Room, Nursery, snd Miscellaneous Heuse-keeping Receipts. 
Diagrams and Plans, with full directions for Ladies to cut their own dresses, 
Patterns for Children’s Dresses, both Male and Female. 
Embroldery and Broderie Anglaise Patterns every month—a great variety. 
‘Lhe Nursery.—This Department is invaluable to every Mother. 
Model Vottages. Great attention paid to this Leg yong 
A Treatise on the H-ir. A most excellent article for the preservation and beautifying of this 


+ valuable ornament to both sexes. 
mo: Paiterns for Window Curtains,. 


Undoubted Receipts, Model Cottages, 

, Crochet Work, Knitting, Netting, Flower Work, Hair Braiding, 
Rives ; x lar Work, Children’s and Infant's Olothes, Caps, Che’ 
Fancy Articles, Head 


Ribbon Work, Chenille Work, Lace Col 

misettes, Bonnets, Closks, Evening Dresse , Hair z, 
Bridal Dresses, Mantillas, Riding Habits, Morning and Evening Dresses, Cloaks, Talmas, 
Robes du Chambre, Capes and Cloaks of far in season—in fine, everything that can interest a 
Lady, will find its appropriate place in her own Book. 

Rememerer that the Lady’s k has always given Steel Engravings, and throughout the year, 
not publishing them in January and Feb: uary numbers, and then omitting them. In the Lady’s 
Book alone you receive what no other three Magazines can furnish ay with. 

EVERY DAY ACTUALITIES.—This is another series of articles peculiar to this Megasine, 
Every one of these articles is illustrated with at least eight or ten of the wood engra 
This rtment is very interesting, convezing information in an egreeable form, ruitable for la- 
Cag ond pentionmen. thet canoe’ Tales tosh, tadiaing weal ings and literary matter, 

of one number of the Lady’s cluding steel engrav y 
obese : far exceeds that of an other Megerine published jn 





Model Cot Furniture 
Patchwork, Crochet 


paid fer, bot taken from English Magazines, 


this country. We make no exception, and are willing to bave the tested. 
Terms. 
OBO Copy OWS VERE, . .. 0. i... 500 40 sc co sees sorcswssvegs o4 pean hol 
Two Copies one year, Or One Copy tWO YERTS,. .. 0... ee cece ee ee ee nee» 500 
Five Copies one) ear, and en extra copy to the person sending the club, 10 00 
Fight Copies one year, do ° do do do 15-00 
Eleven Copies one year, do do do do do 20 00 


Godey’s Lady's Book and Arthur’s Home Magezine will both be sent one year for $3 30. 
To insure what you order being certainly sent, Address 
L. A. GODEY, No. 118 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia. 


MILE STONES IN OUR LIFE JOURNEY. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 











‘Oo ; IN OUR LIFE JOURNEY. By SAMUEL OSGOOD, 
MERE ST mM be easess.” “Studies in Christian Biography,”’ &c. 1 vol. 12mo0, 
Price $1. 
CONTENTS, 
Companions by the Way—an Introduc Losses and Anxieties. 
tory Sketch. The True Rest. 
1. School Davs. Middle . 
2. College Life. Cloud and Fire. 
3. A Village Chureh. Ola Age. 
4. City Experiences. Pr et and Retrospect. 
Ged’s Blessing on the Way. Deatb. — 
Ohildhood . Tmmortality as Fact. 
The Song that never Tires. Tmo ity as Motive. 
Youth, Home Kvermore. 
The True Fire. The Great Cycle. 
Manhvod and its Busi 





If this volume makes one young man more thoughtful, or one old man more cheer/ul—nay, if 
it leads one pilgrim to go on his way more bravely and faithfully, with sober memory as the 
guide of his sanguine hope, the author will be repaid for @ service that bas cost him nct a little 
care, however simple his work may seem. If his = seems too plain and hortatory, let read- 
ers allow bim to be content with directness and usefulness, if at the expense of more stately 
elavoration. He is encouraged to believe that these essays will meet some sympathy, because 
each of them embodies an actnal experience, either personal or professional,—Extiruct from 
Preface. 


(Its WASHINGTON: POLITICAL, SOCIAL, MORAL, and REL- 
axis Oe eued and arranged by vohn Frederick Schroeder, D.D., a citizen of the 
United States. One volume, 12mo. 423 pages. Trice $!. 
me like the present has Jong been needed. The late Karl of Buchan, whore regard for 
PRP waver by do ans anterior to the establishment ef the Federal Union, remarked that the 
Maxims of Washington ought to be engraved upon every Forum or Place of Common Assembly 
among the people, and read by Parents and Teachers, and Guardians to their children and pu- 
pils, so that True Religion and Virtue, its inseparable attendant, may be imbibed by the rising 
ion, to remote ages. 
Berth a view to tarnish for Popular Use a small volume of the words of Wasbington, tbe labour 
of collecting and ney = his Memorable Preceptain this collection, was originally undertaken. 
Public Documents and rirate Letters, manuscripts and printed volumes, have accordingly 
examined, with a view to the completeness and interest of the collection ; and none but undoubdt- 
edly anthentic materials have been used in forming it. 
ne Topics dwelt upon in these Maxims cover every branch of human knowledge, and exhibit 
rules for the conduct of man which cannot be fourd in any other volume. 
By common consent, Weeninge. is regarded as not merely the Hero of the American Revolo 
e World’s Apostle of Liberty. 
pe by hy of ‘hasieien not only is, but always will be that of Washington. There is a sa 
cred charm in his actions and bis sentiments, ag well as a divine philosophy in his remarkable 
career. His example and his precepts are a legacy, not only to America, but to all mankind. 
And as they are contemplating and admiring his virtues, they are invited to read, in his own 
words, his Golden Maxims. These are adapted to the use of Statesmen, Soldiers, Citizens, heacs 
of families, teachers of youth, and, in a word, all who should aim at what is great aud good, in 
public and private life, and who would avail themselves of such s@gacious, profound and en 
nobling sentiments. 


PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 


INE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THE 
ail by coutrac:. 


SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 
SAILING MONTHLY. 
Saloon Cabin Passage, $225,—Second Cabin Pasraze, $150,—Third Cabin, $125. 


PIOXEER 


United States 


The following Ships are at present in the Line . 
EDWARD..............Capt, Corny. | FLYING SCUD......... Capt. Rearse. 
ALBERT FRANKLIN. Capt. Lona. | NIMROD...............Cabt, WHITING. 
NIGHTINGALE. ... .. .Capt. Matmer. WINDWAKD vain ona aa Capt. B. Sita. 
GERTRUDE...........Capt. Puunney. | TROPIC.....- wees .Capt. Sirs. 

OCRAN QUEEN, . .. 0... co.cc ee pee: code cowece scenes soee CAPT. HALE, 
All the above are stri¢tly first-class Ships, provided with avec necessary te insure comfort and 


safety. The :necess that has attended the Pioneer Line is perhaps unprecedented. Out of up- 
wards of Four Thousand Passengers but three deaths have occurred. 
Passengers forwarded by special agreement to Batavia, Macilla, Singapore, Calcutta, and 


Hong Kong. “ e 
‘reight or Passage, apply only to R. W. CAMERON, 
a ee 116 Wall street. 
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STBAMSHIPS BETWEEN HAVRE & N. YORE DIRECT. 
2 STEAMSHIP ** ALPS’? WILL SAIL FROM HAYRE DIRECT FOR NEW 

T a ork (without calling at ay port in England) on November. 

The rates cf freight and passage in the first and second Cabins be very moderate. 

The sailings of the succeeding Steamers will be " ; ( 

The rate of ha. = gd is less by Ships from Havre direct for New York than in 

t 6 ‘ 
Shee ay in Havre oF Par is, 17 Boulevards des Italiens, to Donald Currie, or in New York to 
NARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


“CITY OF MANCHESTER.” 
HE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP COM- 


Y’S Powerful Steam Ship ‘‘ CITY OF MANCHESTER,” William Wylie, Comman$ 
der, etic trom Philadelphia for Liverpool, on Wednesday, the 16th of November, 1854. 


For Freight or Passage, apply to 
‘alnut St., 
SAMUEL SMITH, 17 Welt a eae Et vork. 
Farther dates of Sailing in future advertisements. 
OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt. 
F J. West. This Steamship will with tates Mails 


depart nited States , positively 
o'clock, M., aeahen berth at the foot of Cana) Street. 





Ne berth secured until \ 
freig! passage, having unequalled accommodations for € and comfort, app!y 
pant * ‘ ee. COLLINS & CO., 66 Wa)i Street 
are requested to be on board at 11} A.M. 
The Steamship BALTIC will the ATLANTIC, and sail hb 


Shippers will please take notice that the ships of thie Line cannot carry any goods contrat ane 


of war. 











Syec Alvion. 

















FIRST CLASS DAGUERREOTYPES. 


ED.—THE UNEXAMPLED LOW 

L{8a2 SIZE FOR FIFT cEnTe, 045s IND Ana 

Eire el ne ira ara sed wrap tovarrive at the fact is to call and veo the speci, 

pee it cannot be good, OP aying money for on on uscless article, those who would havea 

Wor ee anecives, since none are "anger Petre ere taken 

and Finer Cases kept, but the prices are itis only o that make it pay, 
call early on GARBANATI, Artist, 

oct? —4t 435 Broadway, cor. of Howard Street. 





THE — PIANO & MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT. 





RE vevourans OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 

Non BO DEONS ig vtay “it Ree Ley mee fea apie ney and Merchan- 
dise of ali kinds can can be had ay tates than is presented at the GREAT MUSIC 
aa of Merete ee 33 Bre away, store are those of T. GILBERT & 
co or without the opel « ttachment, i TORACE WATERS’ Greatly Im- 
‘roved Pianos, celebiated for their ects and rienness of tone, ity of touch, 
beauty an and durability of structure. AULETT & CUMSTON'S Piance (of the old frm of Hal” 

those o' 





including f eight 
Bergen, Pe ices es $20, $30, $50 $75, $100, $125, $130, &c., 
BOOND-A “HAND PIANOS ny = - rented but a short time will be sold very low. 


5. hich have 
. OWN amcoeo" tuned the equal temperament) 
. & H.W. oan te WELL ENO Kn, oy 


Prices. 
Melodcon oa archasers monthly pay ments oil be poy ‘Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos, or 
new ones ex 
Dealers and Heads of Schools supplied on the very best terms. Music sent by mail post-paid. 
HORACE WATERS, 333 Broadway. 





MANZANILLA. 
ities of this Wine heretofore i rted has 
Begs kpoge by name Ot in veeialy, Ss aiains om ne lore impo 


epellel by either Bi 

It is made near Lacar, ‘{ndalusia. The grape from P which it is pretaaed, grows on & poor 

‘The Wine is of a Law ey oan, Ss wholesome ; it strength. 

h, without Resting or inebriating like ordinar. Pa . walversaliy 4 drank b 

Jerez, who prefer it on account of its bed machi lighter tn awd | 
acidity. All classes are og J = ye 


ables them it than of stronge 
eee os name i itera ee agate 


it 


date eanaieie consumers 
¢ say they who drink it are ever trow 
standard din dinner wine, it is pronounced by yarn Teg ss ro oly. eq 


or Sale te Grigioa! pas Hone OMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 


GREAT ENGLISH MEDIOINE. 


, ILLS.—JUST ARRIVED ald Rina SALE BY THE SUB- 
- hes and Retail in 25 cent and 50 cent bo: 


to any lenporte 


se] 





P 
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EADIE & 0 
47634 Broadway, — ‘17 Fulton Bitvesi’ New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
A POEM ON MAN AND NATURE, in which is treated many ot 
Spat nm pad Questions of the Day. To be had at APLETON'S and 
Price 50 cen’ 1— 





D A¥-DBEAI 
the most absor 


other Bookstores. 
“THE GREATEST RELIGIOUS BOOK OF THE AGE.” 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S ST. PAUL—AMERICAN EDITION, UNABRIDGED. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 NASSAU STREET, N. Y., 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


OF ST. PAUL. By Rev. W. J. Conybeare 
‘coloured Maps and es elegant illustrations. 





| LIFE AND EPISTL and Rev. J. 8. 
owson. 2 vols. 8vo., w Price 36. Ia 


a Fy half of maeen of Wie Lawiek copy, ths wee See oy no way sn fered oom 

t, but eser comp in every ee ny coins, maps, plans, 

ted cod ravi et have been retained, and yet the size of the work bas beea re- 
unw quarto to a convenient octavo frm. form. 

“3 cry is a work of extraordinary merit, and a most valaable contribution to Biblical litera- 

tare. It <omitinas rips scholarship with extensive historical and ical research, abound- 

yh port | illustration, drawn from every source which could be presumed to throw 


pen the = ive. * It should be. in the Library of every miuisier and 

imvelligent peda men WR ila. 
ion of this week far ‘the most ope on the subject of which it treats 
which b > yet appearedia the Englis —will be welcome by every intelligent student 
of the Now Testament, no less th: tan Sy mend ed theol The fund of histo- 
rical and geographical knowledge whieh is brought to bear upon the iiiuswetions of the subject 

form a large library itself.’’—From New York Tribune. 

** In fine, we have ipo besitasion in pronouncing this to be one of the most my weed + er 
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